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UNDER MY WINDOW. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


Under my window, under my window, 
Allin the Midsummer weather, 

Three little girls, with fluttering curls, 
Flit to and fro together :— 

There’s Bell, with her bonnet of satin sheen, 

And Maud, with her mantle of silver-green, 
And Kate, with the scarlet feather. 


Under my window, uader my window, 
Leaning stealthily over, 

Merry and clear, the voice I hear, 
Of each glad-hearted rover. 

Ah! sly little Kate, she steals my roses, 

And Mand and Bell twine wreaths and posies, 
As busy as bees in clover. 


Under my window, under my window, 
In the blue Midsummer weather, 
Stealing slow, on a hushed tip-toe, 
I catch them all together :— 
Bell, with her bonnet of satin sheen, 
And Maud, with her mantle of silver-green, 
And Kate, with the searlet feather. 


Under my window, under my window, 
And off, through the orchard closes ; 
While Maud, she flouts, and Bell, she pouts, 
They scamper and drop their posies ; 
Bat dear little Kate takes naught amiss, 
And leaps in my arms with a loving kiss, 
And I give her all my roses. 





A PAGE FROM MY PYRENEAN NOTE-BOOK. 


I had been for some time rambling in the Pyrenees, and was proceed- 
ing southwards from Bayonne, with the intention of exploring those val- 
leys on their southern side, which one of Wellington’s most brilliant cam- 
paigns has invested with peculiar interest for every Englishman, when 
an accident to the wheel of the diligence compelled me to pause fora 
few hours in the little frontier town of Irun. In company with an ac- 
quaintance and fellow passenger, a French officer who had served as a 
volunteer in the Spanish army during the civil war, which, at the time I 
speak of, had for some years been brought to a close, I endeavoured to 
beguile the delay by perambulating the large paved square and few shabby 
streets that compose the town. Had this been the first visit of either of 
us to Spain, we might have found abundant interest in the strikingly dif- 
ferent characteristics both of town and inhabitants, as contrasted with 
those we had just left in France. Behobin, scarcely a musket shot from 
Iran, was thoroughly French. You crossed the Bidassoa, and everything 
Was unmistakeably Spanish. A French monarch said, “ J! n’y a plus de 
Pyrénées!”’ Here, where his bold figure of speech is physically realised 
—where the mountains sink, and their giant wallis replaced by a shallow 
streamlet—the lie is given to that moral union and blending of two na- 
tions which his metaphor was intended to express. More than by rocky 
barrier or rushing torrent, France and Spain are sundered by the oppo- 
site habits, feelings, character, and interests of their children. 

We were getting heart.ly impatient of our forced detention in so dull a 
place, when our attention was attracted by a noise familiar to the ears of 
al! who have rambled in the north of Spain. It was a sound of footsteps, 
light and rapid, scudding and scuffling over a hard surface ; this was va- 
ried by sharp quick blows and by dull thumps, as of a hard elastic sub- 
stance against a wooden target. 

“ A trinquete/” exclaimed my companion and myself, at one and the 
same time, 

_ Let us go see the game,” said the Frenchman. 
time till the diligence is ready.” 

Guided by the sounds, we quickly found our way to the entrance of the 
tringuete or tennis court, an indispensable building in Biscayan towns, 
Whose inhabitants are passionately addicted to the game. This is 
4 variety of the Eaglish sports of “ rackets’ and “ fives.’ The northern 
Spaniards play it with great skill, and display wonderful agility and dex- 

terity in keeping up the ball. The game is of peculiar fascination to all 
Who succeed in acquiring a certain degree of proficiency, and one to 
br -y classes of Spaniards north of the Ebro are enthusiastically 
ed. 

When we entered the court a brisk game was going on, between two 
young men, both good players, and very nearly matched. The spectators 
br few in number, not above six or eight. Some had the appearance 
o! shopkeepers, of the class common in small Spanish towns, whose whole 
walla Seems to consist in lounging at their shop-doors or on the public 
i , Cigarette in hand and cloak on shoulder ; but at whose counters it 
ae rare to see a customer. The other lookers-on were evidently yeo- 
pose small farmers of the vicinity, and wore the raral costume of the 
Wool, ne steoets, round flat caps, woven in one piece of blue or red 
he Oose short trousers, and strong shoes or hempen sandals. A red 
peageatine the loins completed the costume, which, although simple and 
—the i ike, yet, in the case of one or two of them, was of good materials 
andl nekete of fine French cloth, masterpieces of some village Stultz, 
Vetien 7 with buttons composed of small silver coins with a shank ri- 

7 0 them. 
menme" of these yeomen my companion, after gazing hard at him for a 
niard, in his ta addressed a surprised but friendly greeting. The Spa- 
recognisin . om seemed rather surprised, and as if he had difficulty in 

imeclf « g the person who addressed him. My acquaintance named 

is toons removed the broad-leafed straw hat which formed a part of 
tellicont - 8 eauipment. A cordial gleam illumined the stranger’s in- 
more dele eeenance as he extended a hard brown hand and griped the 
pe animated presented to him by Captain + They then began 

Sengue dia Conversation, but as it _Was carried on in some one of the 

reach aie Which are spoken for a certain distance both on the 

of it, a ry Spanish sides of the western Pyrenees, I understood nothing 
ie amused wae by watching the game. 
v¢.:¥ 48 presently disturbed by a dis 
the fairness of a b Td I could - follow the ta age ap owe er 
; “ate reason that I was unable t a ( per aetna 
© understand Captain J’s conversa- 


on with the Spani 

PES aniard. The players 

spoken Sp anish' while the players, and some of the lookers-on, had 
Cited and angry, 
anguage of 


* It will pass the 


game went on quietly ; but, on becoming ex- 
the Basque tongue—doubtless the 
which came most fluently to their 


» they exchanged it for 
their childhood, and that 








lips. The discussion increased each moment in violence; the gestures 
of the disputants grew firm and insulting, their eyes flashed, their fists 
were clenched ; one fellow stood with his right hand in his jacket pocket, 
as though about to draw from it a knife or dagger ; everything, in short, 
betokened the approach of one of those bloody brawls, which, although 
of no uncommon occurrence in southern Spain, are much rarer in the dis- 
trict in which I then was. At last knives actually were drawn—by the 
two principals in the fray, the bail-players themselves. They wrapped 
their jackets round their left arms, and confronted each other with low- 
ering countenances and flashing eyes. It was pretty clear that in another 
moment blood would be spilt. Oae or two of the spectators hastily left 
the place, as if unwilling to witness bloodshed, or to be exposed to trou- 
ble as passive beholders of a murder. I was in doubt whether to do the 
same, or to interfere and endeavour to prevent the fight—the latter, I 
well knew, was a perilous step to take—the rage of the combatants being 
in such cases not unfrequently diverted to the officious intercessor—when 
Captain J—— passed his arm through mine. 

“* Keep quiet,” he said, “ this will be nothing.” 

As he spoke the words, I saw the man with whom he had been convers- 
ing step into the centre of the court, and place himselt calmly and reso- 
lutely between the combatants, to whom he addressed a few energetic 
words. My attention being now particularly fixed upon him, I was 
struck by his appearance and manner, which I had not previously no- 
ticed as in any degree differing from the frank, manly, but somewWhat ta- 
citurn demeanour usual in men of his class and country. It was now 
only that I observed the martial stamp of his features, the keen falcon- 
like glance of his eye, and a something in his whole air which betokened 
great energy, fearlessness, and the habit of command. The young men 
he addressed seemed somewhat abashed by his words. One of them 
exchanged his defiant attitude for one of indecision and respect, and drew 
back a step, as if in obedience to a command. His opponent at first 
seemed disposed to follow his example, but bad blood got the uttermost ; 
he still clutched his knife and knit his brow, and with a sullen glance at 
the peace-maker, muttered something in a surly and insolent tone. 

“ Ha!” cried Captain J——, who had the advantage over me of under- 
standing all that passed ; “ that was imprudent, my lad. You'll get it 
now. See, see !’’ he added, “ watch Elorrio! ”’ 

The words had hardly left his lips, when his Spanish acquaintance, 
without uttering a syllable, sprang upon the man who had answered his 
exhortation by insolence. His movements were so rapid and vigorous, 
that I could scarcely follow them, but the next moment the imprudent 
ball-player lay upon his back ; his knife, which he had in vain endea- 
voured to use against his new assailant remaining in the hand of the lat- 
ter, who forthwith stooped, placed the blade under his heel, and snapped 
it short off near the haft. 

The fallen man rose slowly to his feet, looking confused and sullen 
enough ; and meeting the steady gaze of his conqueror, he murmured a 
few words, which sounded like an excuse, and held out his hand to him. 
It was not refused. 

“ There has been blood enough shed in these provinces within the last 
few years,” said Captain J—-’s acquaintance, who was no more ruffled by 
his recent tussle than if it had been a matter of every day occurrence. 
“ You young fellows should bear that in mind, and not be ever ready to 
fly at each other’s throats like tiger-cats! I will give you another knife, 
Pepe, and a better than this one I have broken, when you promise me to 
use it as a Basque gentleman should do, for pruning his cider orchard 
and cutting his food, not for squabbling and stabbing, like some beggarly 
Valencian or Andalusian.” 

I could not but smile at these words, which were spoken in panish, 
and which embodied two of the notions uppermost in the mind of every 
Biscayan, namely, that he is as good a gentleman as the king himself, 
and that southern Spaniards are, as compared to him, the very scum of 
the earth and the dregs of the Peninsular population. Just then I heard 
the gruff voice of the mayoral of the diligence, clamouring for his mis- 
sing passengers, and particularly for the caba/lero Ingles; and in five 
minutes more we were seated in the jingling vehicle, and going a pretty 
good pace over the hilly and rocky roads of Guipuzcoa. 

“ That fight will have been postponed,” I said, to Captain J——. 
“ Those mettlesome young mountaineers will hardly be balked by a 
broken knife. Doubtless they will have it out before the day is over, in 
some place more private than a ball court. 

* T do not think so,” replied the Captain, “ Elorrio has great influence 
over that class of his countrymen, who love and respect at the same time 
that they fear him. This is not the first time I have seen him knock a 
fight upon the head. I knew him wellduringthe war. Aremarkably gal- 
lant fellow he is, anda most dutermined partisan. His adventures and es- 
capes would fill a volume.” 

y curiosity was roused, and I begged Captain J—— to give me an 
account of his friend’s career, as far as his knowledge of it extended. It 
roved that we were now about to traverse the very scenes of many of 
jlorrio’s exploits and hazards, and it was consequently with peculiar in- 
terest that I listened to my French acquaintance’s graphic and vivid nar- 
rative, as we rolled over the many pleasant hills and through the fertile 
and picturesque vallies that intervene between Irun and Tolosa. Some 
of the incidents he related appeared to me so characteristic of the man 
who was their hero, and of the strange war of ambuscades and surprises, 
during which they had occurred, that on finding myself alone in my room 
at the Tolosa posada, I wrote them down, as nearly as I could remember, 
in Captain J ’s own words. But although I may have preserved 
these, merely transmuting them from his lively French into my plain 
English, I cannot expect to convey on paper the spirit and vivacity of 
his narrative. And still less can I place before the reader the wild and 
romantic scenery—admirably adapted to guerilla warfare—amidst which, 
for the better part of six years, Elorrio had wandered, fought, and not 
unfrequently bled. 

In the year 1834, Juan Elorrio, a native of the village of Beteler, on 
the highroad between Tolosa and Pampeluna, was returning on his sturdy 
mountain pony, from a distant town, whither he had been to receive the 
price of some maize, the produce of his little farm, when he was assailed, 
robbed, and ferociously murdered, by a party of highwaymen. The chief 
of these was a noted evil-doer, knowa as the Chaplain, he having been 
originally intended for the Church. His dissolate courses having frus- 
trated all hopes of his admission to holy orders, his parents cast him off, 
and after being long known as a dicer and a drunkard, he mounted at 
the beginning of the war the Carlist cockade, collected a few scoundrels 
around him, and, under pretence of aiding the royal cause, filled the sur- 
rounding country with the noise of hiscrimes. The murder above re- 
lated was aggravated by circumstances of peculiar cruelty. The Chap- 
lain had an old grudge against his victim, and, before dispatching him, 
he put him to torture. A peasant woman, at work in an adjacent field, 
and who witnessed, concealed and trembling behind a hedge, the blows 
and mutilation endured by the unhappy wretch, took the account of his 
death, and the names of the perpetrators, to his native village. The in- 
telligence excited general horror, for Elorrio was a harmless and popular 
man. Above all, it made a terrible impression on one of his sons, then a 
bold active lad of nineteen, who, on learning his father’s ‘ate, and wit- 
nessing his mother’s .passionate grief, swore deep and deadly revenge. 
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' Two days afterwards he joined as a volunteer the newly-formed, but since 
celebrated, corps of Chapelgorris, or Red-caps, then in progress of forma- 
tion, by General Jauregui, better known as El Pastor, or the Shepherd. 

The smart person and quick intelligence of the young Elorrio procured 
him the notice of his chiefs, and the lapse of a couple of months made him 
a sergeant in this irregular but most efficient regiment of light infantry. 
He never lost sight of his object in joining it ; no joy at promotion, nor 
hopes of further advancement, could drive from his memory his father’s 
cruel death, and his owa vow of revenge. Fortune favoured his pious 
vindictiveness. He had been but a very short time a sergeant, when one 
day, while returning from Hernani to Tolosa, he came up with a small 
detachment of Spanish troops of the line, defending themselves, each 
moment more feebly, against the Chaplain and his band. The regulars 
were overmatched, they had had a hard struggle, but were about to lay 
down their arms and resign the bales of military clothing they had been 
| sent to escort. Elorrio, who was at the head of a dozen men, instantly 
| charged the Carlists so vigorously as to turn the scale of victory. Those 
| who had so nearly been victors, began to retire, when Elorrio singled out 
the leader of the band, called to him by name, loading him with oppro- 
brious terms and bidding him halt and defend himself against hs 4 
assailant, The Chaplain, not deficient in courage, and despising his 
youthful antagonist, accepted the challenge, and a murderous hand to 
hand conflict ensued, ending by Elorrio stabbing his enemy to the heart 
with a knife, when he had broken his firelock and was grappled by his 
older and more powerful opponent. The whole of the banditti were ex- 
terminated. They were, almost to a man, natives of Tolosa, a town noted 
for its Carlist addictions, and to whose inbabitants Elorrio resolved to 
play a trick, singular for its savage ingenuity. Collecting bullock carts 
in the neighbourhoed of the scene of the brief but bloody engagement, he 
loaded them with the bodies of the Carlists, covering them with straw, 
and placing on the top of each pile one of the slain Christinos. Then de- 
siring his men to assume as forlorn and lamentable countenances as pos- 
sible, and himself reclining on acar as if severely hurt, he entered Tolosa. 
It was the dusk of the evening and the people of the town, rejoiced at the 
sight of so many vehicles filled with dead and wounded, whom they sup- 
posed to be all Chapelgorris, ran from house to house, congratulating 
each other on the agreeable event, and looked with complacency from 
their windows at the funeral procession. Placing a guard over the carts 
to prevent too disse inspeetion, Elorrio retired to his billet. But in the 
dead of the night he got up and removed his own slain ; then stripped the 
bodies of the Carlists and laid them out in the market-place. he head 
of the Chaplain he sent to his widow. who was resident in the town—in 
requital of a similar attention shown by the deceased bandit to the Sefiora 
Elorrio, on the occasion of her husband’s death. At daylight he sent 
round a crier to give notice that any person having relations with the 
Carlists might seek them amongst the corpses in the Square, and give 
them Christian burial. The inhabitants thronged to the place, and their 
feelings” may be imagined when they bebeld their own friends in those 
dead, over whose fall they had rejoiced. Besides this, by attending to the 
summons, they had declared their political tendencies, and General Jau- 
regui imposed a heavy fine on all who visited the bodies ; basing the pun 
ishment upon the rather sweeping ground that those who knew their re- 
lations and friends to be neutral or in the Queen’s ranks, would remain 
quietly at home. 

Although the primary object of his taking arms was thus accomplished, 
Elorrio showed no disposition to lay them down again. Like the young 
panther, a taste of blood had given him a relish for it, and he continued 
biting cartridges till the very end of the war. Innumerable wild and ad- 
venturous feats are recorded of him. The first by which he distinguished 
himself, subsequently to the death of the Chaplain, was the conveyance of 
a despatch from Tolosa to Pampeluna, across a mountainouscountry over- 
ran by Carlist soldiers, ané by armed peasants equally disaffected and 
dangerous. He delivered his letters and was returning with a reply, 
when he was surprised by a party of Carlist custom-house officers. he 
foremost man, who first seized him, was his own uncle, who immediately 
recognised him and called to his companions to hasten up and help to 
secure the young Christiuo, in return for which unkinsmanlike conduct he 
was immediately knifed by his nephew. Elorrio escaped with the greatest 
difficulty, for the alarm was given all over the country, but, favoured by 
the darkness of the night and ruggedness of the ground, he managed to 
reach Tolosa. If, in this instance, he showed small affection or forbear- 
ance to his uncle, he subsequently exhibited great self devotion, and ran 
extraordinary risk, in behalf ofa sister. The Carlists, enraged at the suc- 
cess of his stratagems and at the damage he did them, seized her as a 
hostage, and kept her close prisoner, requiring for her release a heavy 
ransom, and that her brother should give himself up to them. Elorrio 
had too much regard for his neck to accept this last condition, but resol- 
ved at the same time that his sister should be no loser by his obedience to 
the instinct of self-preservation. Selecting a tempestuous night in the 
spring of the year 1838, he left the lines of Hernani, passed unperceived 
through the hostile outposts, and, at the head of a resolute little band of 
twelve men, struck boldly into the enemy’s territory. At dawn the 
party halted, remained concealed the whole of that day, and when night 
returned descended from their mountain lurking-place, to Villabona, a 
small town between Andonin and Tolosa. Leaving nine of his men out- 
side the place, and followed by the three others, Elorrio boldly entered 
the street, and made direct for the house of the Alcalde, who had been 
mainly instrumental in capturing his sister. Here he found a party of 
Carlist officers at supper, and reported himself to them as corporal in a 
Carlist regiment then stationed near Oyarzun, adding that he was taking 
a confidential despatch from his colonel to General Ituriza, then at As- 
pectia, which document and a forged passport he produced for their in- 
spection. After some conversation, in which Elorrio played his part ad- 
mirably, he requested a billet for himself and men. The Alcalde, to 
avoid the trouble of writing an order, stepped out to allot him a lodging 
for the night. Scarcely had he passed his own threshold when a knife 
was at his throat, with a threat of instant death if he broke silence. The 
terrified official held his peace, and was sent out of the town in charge of 
Elorrio’s followers. Elorrio himself then returned to the house, called 
out the Alcalde’s wife on pretence of her husband wanting her, and made 
her prisoner likewise. Then setting off at double quick time with his 

















captives, the bold guerilla made such good use of his time that at two in 
the morning he arrived at a point near Hernani, which he knew to be 
occupied by an officer and twelve men. These he carefully reconnoitred, 
and perceiving they were not very vigilant, he boldly approached them, 
answered their challenge, and accosted the oflicer, whom he told that he 
was escorting two criminals to a Carlist fort near the French frontier, 
and that be had orders to shoot them if they spoke to any one by the way. 
The officer listened unsuspiciously to the tale, and was in the act of offer- 
ing his interlocutor a dram, when he suddenly found bimseli disarmed and 
a prisoner. At the same time Elorrio’s men, placing themselves between 
the soldiers and their piled arms, resistance became impossible, aud the 
whole picket were captured, bound, and led away. Even the a lvanced 
sentries were taken, under pretence of relieving them. At daylight, 
Elorrio entered St. Sebastian, and a few days after he got back his sister 
in exchange for the Alcade’s wife, the unlucky husband remaining in du- 
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At different periods of the war Elorrio surprised and carried off every 
Carlist outpost around St. Sebastian and Hernani. His disguises were 
innumerabie and most ingenious. The picket between Urnieta and Her- 
nani he captured by dressing himself and men as charcoal-burners, con- 
cealing their short fusees between the sacks upon their jackasses, and 
thus succeeding in his favourite manceuvre of getting between the men 
and their muskets. The aduaneros, or custom-house officers. on the cause- 
way across the marsh in front of Lugariz, he surprised by disguising him- 

and the youngest of his band as market-women returning from St. 
Sebastian. “The Carlists stopped them to demand toll, but were instant- 
collared, disarmed, and carried off. In May, 1838, he took a score of 
Ghepelchurris, or White Caps (a crack Carlist regiment so called), in the 
following manner. Starting, as usual, after dark, at midnight he arrived 
at some fortified iron works about two leagues from Hernani. On the 
bridge he ia person surprised a sentry, from whom he learned the force of 
the garrison ; then leaving an officer who had accompanied him at some 
distance in the rear, with a whole company of Chapelgorris, he himself, 
with ten or twelve men, attacked the building, firing at the windows, and 
uttering loud cries. The Carlists, recovering-from their first panic, and 
fancying they were attacked by avery small party, opened the gates and 
charged fiercely out. Elorrio and his men had to run for their lives, for 
the enemy, having recognised him, were ardent in pursuit of their old 
and implacable persecutor. Having led them on far enough, the fugitives 
halted and faced about. At the same moment the company of Chapel- 
gorris poured in a deadly volley from their ambuscade, and then, rushing 
on with the bayonet, slew or captured the survivors. ; 

Elorrio’s band consisted of twelve men, increased when required by a 
draught from the Chapelgorri battalion. They were all Basques, very 
young fellows, wonderfully active, courageous, and enduring, and select- 
ed by himself on account of their knowledge of the country and dis- 

valour. Exempt from all duty except these wild and hazard- 
ous expeditions, they were constantly to be seen lounging about the wine 
shops of St. Sebastian, their great coats slung from their shoulders, their 
ci between their teeth. They received ten dollars for every Carlist 
soldier they brought in alive, anda proportionately higher sum for officers, 
according to rank. Their leader always kept his plans a profound secret, 
which mainly contributed to the great success of his enterprises, He was 
repeatedly offered a commission, but invariably declined a promotion 
that ~ore A oblige him to exchange his favourite fusee for the less useful 
sword. At last he accepted brevet rank of ensign, entitling him to offi- 
cer’s uniform without depriving him of his (pos | implement of war- 
fare. And with this humble rank and small means he managed to keep 
the enemy’s outposts in a state of constant alarm, every now and then 
striking a blow where least expected, and doing more real service to the 
cause than many a pompous Spanish field officer and embroidered aide-de- 
camp. The war over, he sank into his original insignificanee, and, at the 
period at which I saw him, was living a contented Basque yeoman, on the 
pee of his apple orchard and patch of maize, in daily and amicable 
tercourse with the very men whom he for years had relentlessly and 
bloodily persecuted. 





LAST APRIL-DAY: 


A POULTRY IDYL. 


It is a pleasant sunny Saturday--no less than April day in the present 
year. Iam writing in a very quaint, stone-floored, high-latticed room of 
ancient date, when a lady steps into its still shadows, and asks me to ac- 
company her in her afternoon’s drive, to a little country town some five 
miles off ; our return to be by a different route, and to include rest and 
tea in a village amid lovely scenery. I gladly consent, for I have been 
working hard the week through, and need a holiday for both body and 
mind. So I close my books, put by my papers, lock with a jailer-like 
key the door of the quaint room assigned to me as a study during my 
temporary stay with an aged relative in this noble building ; then, after 
a few paces up and down in a sunny cloister that a Dominican might 
or I go in and dine, and after dinner we sally forth. There is an in- 
effable stillness and beauty in this golden afternoon, influencing every- 
thing that is best and gentlest in my nature. Iam literally in a vernal 
mood ; I see freshness and beauty in everything ; 1 am prepared to enjoy, 
and I do enjoy. 

Our way lies for a time through portions of a low-lying moorland 
tract, which drainage and cultivation have reclaimed within the last cen- 
tury. Parts of it even yet remain a wild morass. It is most of it, acre 
by acre, the property of one of our great dukes, who is undoubtedly a 

agriculturist as well as landlord. You see and know the duke’s 
d everywhere. His cottages and farm-houses are all in excelJent re- 
pair ; the gardens neatly kept and well stocked ; the gates and fences in 
admirable condition ; and miles and miles of excellent roads, canals, and 
plantations shew what capital and power can effect when combined and 
well directed. In this district of comparatively slovenly agriculture, 
these are significant facts, which prove that the duke has the art of choos- 
ing his deputies—-no mean accomplishment in one who governs. All this 
is pleasant to consider as we drive gently through the still and sunny 
lanes ; more particularly as we have contrasts that eometimes flagrantlp 
disobey the rule of the Cairds and Puseys. 

To vary this pleasant trimness of homesteads, fields, and woodlands, 
nature has her unadorned and loveliest aspects also. We pass rapid 
brooks ; little trickling runnels ; patches of unenclosed common, thick 
set with furze, or else with mossy hillocks, that shelter in their hollows 
countless tufts of budding primroses ; and reaching one more wild and se- 
questered than the rest, we stay our little carriage. We descend ; leave 
our pony for a few minutes to graze at will; gather our first primroses ; 
search for our first violets ; step amid the plashy stones of a little rivulet, 
to taste the young water-cresses ; sit down to rest upon a fallen tree; 
speak to one another of the vernal joy that fills our souls, to the utter ab- 
sence of all care or retrospect ; and then proceed on our way in a mood 
as sunny as the landscape itself. 

It is three o’clock when we reach the little country town, and as it is 
market-day, it is filled with country-folks. They, and the quaint market- 
cross they fill to overflowing—the booths and their miscellaneous wares— 
the piles of country produce heaped upon the pavement—carry the mind 
back two centuries in civilisation—at least compared with London. We 
enter a linen-draper’s shop, the best in the town ; it is filled as densely as 
the market-cross, principally with country-women bearing huge baskets 
and parcels, which they set with much nonchalance upon the wide coun- 
ters, and, leaning upon these, make gay-coloured purchases, and chat fa- 
miliarly with the assistants. The favourite hues seem to be blue, ned, 
yellow, and green, no matter how much these prevail in shawls, handker- 
chiefs, and ribbons, nor how amazing or bizarre the pattern. In gown- 
pieces and coloured pocket- handkerchiefs, the designs are sometimes tre- 
mendous in effect—the latter revealing whole dioramas of the Crystal 
Palace, of the life and doings of our good Queen, the funeral of Welling- 
ton; and soon. In this respect, their taste for textile art is like that of 
children or Hottentots. Every young assistant seems to have a personal 
friend amongst these worthy dames. Many bring them messages and let- 
ters, and occasionally, from the recesses of a cavernous market-basket, a 
cream-cheese, a dozen of rosy-apples, a pork-pie, or plumcake. is brought 
forth, slidden with a shy hand across the counter, received with thankful 

winks and nods, and deposited in some private corner. The master, a 
portly, good-looking man of about fifty, occupies a prominent place be- 

nd the counter, to the right of the door. To him important comers ad- 
dress themselves—-wealthy farmers, who step in to buy broadcloath for a 
new coat, or else a Sunday neck-tie--clergymen’s wives, who have driven 
over from their snug parsonages to purchase charitable supplies of calico 
and flannel——ladies, who call in to look over the Jast “ London parcel ;” 
and as the afternoon wanes, and the market draws to a close, the good- 
man is sorely tempted to purchase a “last pair of fowls,” a remaining 
cream-cheese, or a pound or two of butter left unsold. 

“ It is such a pity, Mr. Turner,” says a farmer’s rosy wife, “to take 
back those fowls eleven miles or more. Come, you shail have ’em cheap ; 
and I'll take it out in net and ribbon for a cap : I want one fora Sunday.” 
But we cannot stay for the sequel of the dialogue, although it is obvious 
enough that the fowls will change hands: we leave the shop and town on 
foot, as our little carriage is to follow us by and by. 

The afternoon is waning gloriously ; our vernal humour comes back to 
us once more. We stay to notice the ancient church of red stone, and its 
execrable renovation with unsightly brick ; we stay to admire the fine 
old timbered gabled-houses of the age of Elizabeth ; we get glimpses of 

leasant bowery gardens in the rear, and of a fine country beyond ; we 
Fescend an acclivity, cross @ canal, and gain a billy road, winding amid 
scenery of unsurpassed beauty and of great historical interest. Along it 
had tramped Cromwell and his Ironsides, and the ruins of the castle he 
had successfully besieged, lay gray and ivied on the heights above. 

A walk of some two miles brings us to a most German-like village of 
scattered farms and cottages. The former are chiefly timbered gabled- 
houses of great antiquity, coloured with ochre, or alternate black and 
white—and lying with sombre yet unleafed orchards about them, and rus- 
tic gardens newly dug and trimmed, with lanes between, winding up- 
wards to a broad belt of woodland: there is much to favour our strong 





impression, that we are wandering in some village of Germany or the 
Dutch Netherlands. A long way up the tree-shaded street, we come to a 
coach-house and stables abutting on the road ; then to @ paved yard, in 
which a quaint, middle-aged man is working ; then to a cottage profusely 
covered with new-clipped ivy, and with its narrow strip of garden betwixt 
it and the road, set with nothing bat laurel-trees, amidst which stands an 
ancient draw-well, and on the low wall dividing the garden from the 
road, a vast horse-block of lichen-covered stone. We knock at the door, 
and are soon admitted into a pleasant parlour with a cheerful fire ; a sin- 
gular window placed hi Aa near the ceiling; a piano, books, and a 
vast number of beautiful shells, finely grouped beneath a large glass-case. 
In addition to these is a bouquet of wax-flowers of singular excellence ; 
and though I am but a rare admirer of these imitations of nature, I am 
enough of an artist to be aware that here a naturalist has worked con 
amore. 

The door opens, and a young woman of sweet looks and singularly gra- 
cious manners enters. I have--with my usual taciturnity in such mat- 
ters—asked no questions, so I take for granted that 1 is a daughter of 
the cottage owner, and that father, mother, brother, or'sister will presently 
appear; but half an hour wears by in pleasant talk, and still we are 

one. 

At length the lady—with whose manner I am greatly charmed—says to 
me: “ Will you see the poultry?” and I, not knowing the wide mean- 
ing conveyed by the article, politely, though, I fear, too coolly, assent ; 
for 1 am ignorant of what lies before me. We pass into a pretty hall, 
which winds old-fashionedwise towards the rear of the cottage ; we stop 
to admire some paintings on its walls, and this leads toa talk touching 
art, and so by degrees to what constitutes a love of nature. 

“Tam very fond of nature,” says the lady gently ; ‘so is my sister, 
who lives with me. At present she is absent ona visit to a friend.” 

As she speaks, she leads the way into a parlour fit for a poet’s study.— 
It has some really fine paintings on its walls—amongst others, an un- 
doubted three-quarter length picture of Nell Gwynne, by Sir Peter Lely, 
and the wonderful painting of the hands bespeaks its genuineness: there 
are recesses filled with books; there are shells and flowers again, as in 
the other parlour ; there is a large number of brilliant-coloured foreign 
birds, stuffed and set upon the branches of a natural tree, which has been 
dried and fixed in a stand for the purpose ; there are the splendid cocoons 
of last year’s silk-worms, which were made to wind their profuse gifts 
round a gnarled bough ; and, lastly, there are two windows on each side 
of an angle of the room—the one looking over an old-fashioned garden, 
with bee-hives, flowers, privet-fences, old apple and mulberry trees, to the 
woodlands of a distant park ; the other window showing a very large un- 
dulating paddock belonging to the cottage, a pool in the midst, a belt of 
sheltering trees next the road, and the yellow beauty of a thousand new- 
blown daffodils. It is, as we say, a room fit for a poet and his songs! 

Passing into the garden, with its borders full of early flowers, and its 
fine collection of standard roses trained, festoonwise, to chains, we pass te 
the low gate and fence which divide it from the paddock, and behold the 
first instalment of “ the poultry,” or rather, as we suppose in our simplici- 
ty, the stock. The lady opens the wicket, stoops down, and in an instant 
a pair of pure white fowls, of great size and beauty, run towards her, and 
search for food in her hand with the utmost tameness; but disregarding 
these, though they are favourites, she puts her hand in a movable coop 
set in the grass, beneath which is a brood-hen with some thirteen chicks, 
only a few days from the shell. The hen is a pure buff Cochin fowl 
of large size and beauty, and the chicks miniature likenesses. They are 
ranning about in all directions ; but expecting food from the hand which 
invariably feeds them, they come running to the stooping lady, peck her 
fingers, climb her hand, enter the folds of her wide sleeve, and suffer them- 
selves to be caught and imprisoned in her gentle grasp without a flatter 
or sign of trepidation. We have seen nothing like this wonderful tame- 
ness before : they rest perfectly in the restraining fingers ; even coax with 
their callow bills moving to and fro, and shew the wonderful beauty of 
their eyes in doing so. This feature in the Cochin fowl is extraordinary, 
and seems peculiar to the breed. We remember nothing like it, except 
the eye of the gazelle. Soft, large, and of great size, it would thus ap- 
pear to be as much a distinct feature of high and perfect breed in the fowl, 
as in the horse and human being. 

* How much these lovely chicks like you!’ say I, as the lady rises 
with a nestling chick in her hand. 

“They are accustomed to me,” she replies quietly, “ and therefore know 
me. I partly freed them from the shell ; I have fed them ever since, and 
begin to do this as early as half-past five o’clock in the morning.” 

“ Indeed |” for the truth begins to dawn upon us; ‘‘then you are a 
fowl-fancier, and make a pursuit and art of the matter?” 

She replies only with a smile; then calling a little attending servant, 
bids her remove the feathered charge, as the dew begins to fall, and then 
asks us to accompany her elsewhere. We obey without a word, and cross- 
ing the garden, are led into the yard in which we first saw the quaint old 
servant-man at work. Here, in coach-house, harness-room, tool-house, 
cow-house, stable, we find brood upon brood in various stages of progress. 
Some hens are yet sitting in still recesses—-some on real eggs, others on 
dummies of wood ; and the coach-house holds two pens constructed on the 
most scientific principles, each holding a hen and chicks of great value 
and beauty. Nor are remnants of last year’s broods unseen. Gigantic 
cockerels and young matronly pullets peck about the yard and the pre- 
cinets of the garden ; and these, as tame as the chicks, suffer themselves 
to be handled and caressed. One noble bird, in incipient comb and wat- 
tles, permits himself to be lifted, carried up and down, and caressed like 
achild. The result of unvarying kindness can go no further. It is ex- 
—_— to behold, and teaches us, I think, a grave as well as affecting 

esson. 

We are now invited to cross the garden to the greenhouse, wondering 
whether it is plants or poultry we shall behold. All this while we have 
been expecting to see the before-mentioned supposititious father, brother, 
uncle, or mother, issue from the house ; but as no one appears, and our 
curiosity is wound up to a considerable pitch, we make bold to ask the 
question : 

“Do you and your sister actually live here alone? Have you no fa- 
ther, uncle, or brother? And do you really carry on all this scientific 
process of rearing poultry on so large a scale without assistance ?” 

“ We do—simply as a pastime, though it paysus well. For the rest, 
we live here alone, perfect mistresses of all you see through the will of a 
dear uncle, who died two years ago.” 

Iam immensely interested, and standing in the rich waning sunlight 
of that April afternoon, our pleasant chat proceeds. 

“Charlotte and I,” continues the lady, “ first took to rearing poultry 
about a year and a halfago. A friend gave us those white fowls you first 
saw ; we became interested in the care of them ; and reading and hearing 
much of the poultry mania, we thought we should like to add to our 
stock, and become purchasers of some real Cochin fowls. We did not 
mention our desire to our neighbours or few relatives, lest we should be 
laughed at, but resolved to act instead, and to set out at once to Greys 
in Essex, where the greatest fancier and prize-holder resides. We in- 
trusted the seeret of our temporary absence to no one but John, our old 
man-servant; and set off one very cold December day by express-train 
to London. We were perfect strangers there, having never been beyond 
Birmingham in our lives. We slept at a hotel that night ; started by 
steam-boat next morning to Greys; found Mr. S—— from home ; but saw 
his bailiff, and concluded the purchase of a young cock and hen of the 
pure buff Cochin breed for five guineas. They were placed in a proper 
basket, and we returned the same night with our precious charge to Lon- 
don. A tribulation, though one rich in humour, now occurred. We 
must have a room for ourselves and fowls, for it was necessary to keep 
them under our especial care. We were refused admission by no less than 
five hotels. “Can’t be having them things up stairs,” said the head-wai- 
ter of one of them with much contempt. We assured him of their great 
value and tenderness. But he condescended to make no reply, tucked 
his napkin tightly under his arm, and turned away upon bis heel. At 
another hotel, the landlord himself was summoned. We made our re- 
quest with great politeness. “It cannot be, ladies; it is not only against 
the rules, but the cock would be crowing in the night, and alarming 
everybody.” We laughed, and assured him that the cockerel had not yet 
arrived at a crowing age; but he was inexorable. At length, at a hotel 
near Euston Square, we gained admittance, and were attended by a 
chamber-maid who had a pet-dog, and consequently sympathy for our 
taste, and who was thus very kind to us. This was fortunate, as we were 
quite exhausted by cold and fatigue. Next day, we travelled homeward, 
got a conveyance from the little town you saw to-day, and arrived here 
in the evening. If Jobn, our old servant, was surprised at the quickness 
of our journey, he was more so at the size of the basket that held our 
feathery treasures ; and this surprise waxed into astonishment when the 
basket was brought into the parlour, the lid opened, and the long-legged 
creatures stalked out and shook their feathers on the floor. 

“Why, missis--why. missis,” gasped John, “ you don’t mean to be say- 
ing that these big, stalking, tailless things be fowls? No, sure-ly not ; 
only some new sort 0’ turkeys or pea-hens.”’ 

“It is a real fact, John, that they are fowls: the breed has been brought 
from Cochin-China, within a few years. The parents of these are of im- 
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menee value, and for what you see, Miss Charlotte and I have given five 


guineas,” 

“ Five guineas! miss—five guineas!’ repeats John with yet more asto- 
nishment : “somehow, it’s a thing as masters me.” Then, as he beheld 
their grotesque want of tails and long legs, he burst out into convulsions 
of laughter, in which our two little maids joined, and which did not soon 
end. But in spite of this, John took immensely to them, and has been a 
most able assistant.--But step this way, you have yet to see two other 
broods.” 

As I[ have already conjectured, the green-house holds poultry instead 
of plants. There are, to be sure, a few young geraniums placed alon 
the margin of the sunny windows ; but the floor is occupied by wire-pens 
of scientific construction, in which are two hens of vast size and great 
beauty of colour, and their chicks. These are as tame as those we haye 
already seen, and the eye of the chicks even yet more striking. 

“You must have nearly a hundred little ones,” I remark. 

“There are ninety-five, and others that will be from the shell in a few 
days. These you see here will sell, when of the proper age, for three 
guineas a couple: that is what we obtained last year.” 

“Then you have not lost by your poultry mania?” 

“By no means, though we have occasionally to make large outlays, 
We keep a strict account, and find we derive a considerable profit. But 
you must be really tired: let us now go in and take tea.” 

We return to the parlour with the fine shells and pleasant fire, and fing 
tea ready. We had been asked if we would taste Cochin fowls’ eggs; and 
here they are, with delicious cakes and cream and hot bread, and a glass 
dish full of apricot jam. It is something, I think to myself, to be the 
heiress of such a home, as I hear orders given, and keys, that more plate 
may be brought ; but it is something still more satisfactory to sce wealth 
thus creditably expended, taste taking such an innocent direction, and 
womanly love and solicitude, unoccupied by maternity, directed into the 
path of the naturalist. There were feelings and tastes here present that 
Audubon, or Wilson, or Kirby, or Spence, or Bewick, would have ho- 
noured and encouraged. 

Our talk is so delightful during tea, so perfectly frank and kindly, that 
our vernal mood is even richer still. When it draws to a close, we join 
hands, thank Providence that we have met, and with regrets that I am 
about to leave for town, promise one another to meet again next year: 
which, Fate willing, we shall certainly do. 

We now go up stairs to see countless unoccupied rooms--some filled 
with very ancient and splendid carved furniture ; another asa studio ; 
another as a writing-chamber ; for both the young heiress and her sister 
have artistic tastes, and the one that is with us draws with skill. 

We at length leave the cottage to climb a hill at the end of the Ger- 
man-like village, where there is a splendid view of many of the Welsh 
hills ; but when we get there, itis toodark. We therefore cross a moor- 
land tract, and coming to the road, find our little carriage at the spot we 
mentioned. We join hands again; we are sisters in spirit, though not in 
relationship ; our mood is something more than vernal, for words can 
give it no expression. 

The dear lady passes away into the shadows on her return; we are 
driven home along a causeway raised across a once terrible morass, where 
man and horse were often sunk, and seen no more ; and in the splendid 
moonlight we reach our cloistered hall as the clock strikes ten. 

Such was my April-day. It was fine and vernal, and I would have its 
spirit refresh others as much as it refreshed me. 





THE KHANAT OF KHIVA. 


“Tn one word Khiva is an advanced post which opposes itself to the 
commerce of Russia with Bokhara and NorthernIndia. Dependent on us, 
Khiva would become a safeguard which would defend this commerce 
against the attacks of Central Asia.’”’ This is the language of M. Mora- 
viev, captain of the Russian Guards, who was sent from Georgia on a dip- 
lomatic mission to this country in 1820. In other words, Khiva would be 
a desirable dependency for Russia. The Danubian provinces on the left, 
the Caucasus in the centre. and Khiva on the right, such is the magnifi- 
cent bonne bouche we are now taught would be most palatable to the 
territorial gourmand of the north! Much has been written on Moldo- 
Wallachia and Circassia of late, we will therefore give a slight sketch of 
the desirable dependency of Khiva, which the Emperor Nicholas has just 
endeavoured to snatch surreptitiously away from its rightful possessor. 

Khiva, which lies on the high road between Astrakhan and Bokhara, is 
an oasis in the midst of a desert. It may be reached from the Russian 
frontier in thirty days, from the Caspian Sea in sixteen days, and from 
the kingdom of Bokhara in six days. The natives of the country, how- 
ever, have a curious method of calculating distances. A government 
officer or @ caravan, say they may arrive at Boxhara in six days, a robber 
or an escaped convict in three. 

It would be difficult to fix the boundaries of this little province of Inde- 
pendent Tartary. Except on the north, where it encounters the Sea of 
Aral, it extends in every direction away into wild forests or uncultivated 
steppes, where its government may claim a spurious jurisdiction over a 
thinly scattered population, whose poverty excites not the cupidity of the 
powerful. The oasis of Khiva, or Khiva properly so called, is not, how- 
ever, more than 100 miles long by sixty broad. It has the Gibon or 
Amu-Deria on the east, and beyond a desert inhabited by the Khirghiz ; 
on the south-east it is divided from Bokbara, and on the west from the 
Tureoman tribe of Téké, which also occupy an oasis by a continuation of 
the same inhospitable desert. 

The Khan of Khiva, however, as we have hinted, posseses a nominal 
territory of much greater extent. In the sandy plains by which it is in- 
closed exist tribes who are dependent upon the Khanat, being compelled 
at stated intervals to come in and buy corn and other necessaries which 
they cannot obtain in the vast steppes, and without which they could not 
subsist. They pay a tribute to the government, and submitina wild way 
to its laws. There are also occasionally met with in the desert fertile 
spots of larger or smaller extent, some of them perhaps not so large as 
one of our small parishes, which maintain a population whom the force of 
arms has subjugated, and who have since aided regularly in supplying 
the finances of the state, and united themselves to it in one common bend 
of interest. Such are the tribes of Ata, Tchodour-Essen-Ili, Teke-ve. 
These all constitute a part of the kingdom of Khiva, and though not very 
rich dependencies, assist in giving an additional splendour to the crown 
of the Tartar chief. 

The territory of Khiva is intersected by a maze or network of canals, 
which are admirably constructed, and to which the country owes its great 
fertility. The river Amu-Deria is the source from whence the water 1s 
derived, and is regarded by the inhabitants with a veneration equal to 
that with which the Egyptians regard the Nile. There are six principal 
canals. An infinite number of little channels are fed from these larger 
ones, and distribute the water to the most distant parts, no care nor la- 
bour being spared in the execution of the work. Some of these canals 
are from thirty to forty feet in breadth, and crossed at regular intervals 
by bridges built either of wood or stone. They run sometimes on a level 
with the ground, sometimes through deep cuttings, sometimes across em- 
bankments of several yards in height; but what is most extraordinary Is, 
that they have been constructed by a people who are entirely ignorant 
of the theory of levelling. The canals are the monopoly of the Khan. 
He grants his patents to the highest bidder, and of course the people in 
their turn pay excessively for the benefit which they derive from these 
streams, a benefit enhanced by the fact that the water of the wells is so 
bad that it cannot be drunk. But such is the necesssity of taking care 
of these canals, for without such irrigation Khiva would become a barren 
steppe, that a strict surveillance over them is kept up, and should any 
proprietor allow any of them to get out of repair he is considered as a pub- 
lic defaulter, and dealt with accordingly. The least punishment is confis- 
cation, but according to the captice of the Khan he may be hanged or im- 
paled. In some places large ponds are dug, and serve as reservoirs in 
in seasons of drought. ‘ t 

Not less than four distinct races occupy the territory of the Khanat—the 
Sarty, who are the aborigines of the country; the Kara-Kalpaks, a con- 
quered tribe ; the Ozbecks, a military nation; and the Turcomans, of 
different families whom a variety of motives have drawn to Khiva. At 
first these four peoples preserved their distinctive relations of masters, 
workmen, conquerors, and foreigners ; but in process of time they became 
mingled and exist at present as one people, but still retaining their an- 
cient divisions under the name of classes—as the merchants, the labourers, 
the aristocracy, and the soldiers. The Sarty devote themselves solely to 
commerce, and live in the towns. They are strangers to all military 
ardour and know not even how to handle the sword or mount a horse. They 
are, however, opulent, and live in luxury: The Kara-Kalpaks are the 
helots of the country, and are engaged entirely in husbandry, in which 
they are sometimes joined by the more peaceful Turcomans. The Kara- 
Kalpaks, who number about 100,000, submit to the Ozbecks as military 
masters, and to the Sarty as commercial masters, who are respectable in 
their eyes from their wealth and influence. The Ozbecks are a military 
and aristocratic class, and unite the privileges of both in their person | 
With the almost universal feeling of the warrior, they look down in con~ 





tempt on the peaceful labours of the Sarty. . They enjoy the favour of the 
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yments under the nt, and reside either in the 
reat ~ ompit Yortremes scattered here and there over the country. 
sees, ey who form the fourth division, belong to the great family 
be Turcomans who inbabit the plains of Central Asia. Wandering 
jhe arch of adventures, they were attracted by the opulence of the 
about in a te with whom tbey entered into commereia! connections 
an pe oli d with slaves. Some of them settled in the country, of whieh 
ans pay more pacific engaged in the labours of tillage, whilst the 
sane ‘ole to resist the temptations of a normal and predatory life, 
on themselves as a body-guard to the Khan, and under the Ozbecks 
offermne the army of Khiva, A fifth class might be formed of the slaves, 
Kbourdes, ey oe and Persians, who, to the number of 30,000, are pos- 
e ivans. 

a ol five principal towns, Khiva, Orghendji, Chevat, Khiat, and 
Gurlian. The town of Khiva is situated about thirty miles to the left of 
the Amu-Deria, in the midst of a vast plain, the undulations of which are 
nearly insensible. It is a considerable place, surrounded by walls of great 
thickness, and built on the banks of one of the principal canals. The 
chief edifices are the palace of the Khan, a mosque, held in deep venera- 
tion by the faithful, the cupola of which is azure, and a fortified building 
flanked with high towers, within the walls of which it is said the old no- 
bility of the place took shelter from the Turcomans, who infested the 
country around with their brigandage. The palace of the Khan is also a 
strong fortress of considerable extent. It includes large courts and gar- 
dens, the harem, the residences of the guard, and the hall where the Khan 
administers justice to his people twice a-week. Like the town, it is sur- 
rounded with embattled walls, strengthened at certain distances by mas- 
sive towers, and a deep moat constantly filled with running water. 

As in most Arabian towns, so in Khiva, the houses are low, unshapely, 
and thrown up irregularly. Some of them are built of bricks dried in the 
open air, others of mud or clayey earth, which, by the action of a terrific 
sun, soon acquires a sufficient hardness to withstand the periodic rains 
under which they would be otherwise washed away ; others again are 
constructed of glazed bricks. These last, however, are only enjoyed by 
the opulent Sarty or the noble Ozbecks. The streets are narrow and tor- 
tuous, and contain but a few shops ; this deficiency, however, is supplied 
by a market or bazaar, held twice a-week in a public place. | Nearly all 
the houses have a deep cellar, in which are preserved the provisions, which 
would otherwise be injured by the heat of the summer, and some have 
over the ground-floor a small low story. The only light which the Khi- 
van houses enjoy is admitted through long chinks in the wall, which, 
though it serves to keep the chambers dark, helps also to keep them shady 
and cool, The doorways are low and narrow. The roofs are all flat, and 
on them the pads of the cotton tree, which is one of the productions of the 
country, are dried, The furniture of a Khivan family retains all the fea- 
tures of primitive simplicity. The floor iscovered with a mat ; in wealthy 
families a finer sort of mat covers this one, and over these again, in the 
wealthiest houses, is spread a carpet of thick felt or wool. Cushions of 
horsehair supply the want of chairs. In winter, fabrics of wool and sheep- 
skin are used in-doors to keep the inmates warm. Here and there vases 
of a variety of shapes, made of an unpolished red earth, are distributed 
throughout the rooms, and as they are filled with water in summer, are 
not only an ornament, but give an agreeable freshness to the air. 

Khiva contains about three thousand houses, and a population of ten 
thousand souls. The suburbs run far into the country, or perbaps it is 
better to say that as the houses of the suburbs are all enclosed by large 
gardens, a rural aspect is given to the whole, even to a considerable dis- 
tance from the walls. 

Orghendji.is the next town of importance, and, properly speaking, is 
the real capital of the kingdom. It is inhabited principally by the Sarty or 
merchant class, and in its warehouses are to be found all the valuable 
productions of the East. It is, in fact, the great emporium of the com- 
merce of the kingdom. Its numerous shops filled with rich merchandise, 
collected from every quarter, dazzle the sight of Oriental foreigners by 
their splendour. A continual noise and bustle reign in its streets. Seve- 
ral markets are held there weekly, and are much frequented by merchants 
from all parts, From these markets the bazaars of Khiva and the neigh- 
bouring places are supplied, and caravans from Crenburg and Astrakhan 
come there to make their purchases. The government of the town is en- 
trusted to the brother of the Khan, who has his residence there according- 
ly. Although a richer town than Khiva, it is less extensive. It contains 
7 fifteen hundred houses, and about five thousand inhabitants. 

he towns of Chevat and Khiat are again of less importance than 

Orghendji. They contain, the first about two thousand inhabitants ; the 
second, fifteen hundred. These are the entrepots of the commerce of the 
Kirghiz. The fifth town in importance is Gurlian, which is also distin- 
guished as a place of considerable trade. All these places are protected 
by walls, and have a kind of municipal government, which especially 
justify Chevat, Kiat, and Gurlian to the title of towns, for there are seve- 
ral villages which scarcely yield to them in commercial importance, 
which, but for this distinction, would rank with them. Among these may 
be mentioned Khizarist, on the road to Bokhara, which, from its position, 
does considerable business with passing caravans and those small town- 
lets which have grown up around the country-seats of the Khan. In 
these places markets are held on fixed days, and hither the merchants of 
the five principal towns resort to distribute their own goods throughout 
+ and receive in exchange the agricultural products of the Kara- 
‘alpaks. 

The Khanat of Khiva is so small that its climate offers little variety. 
In summer the heat is excessive, as likewise the cold in winter ; but hap- 
pily the one is of short duration, and the other is tempered by breezes 
that blow across the Arctic plains of Siberia and the Sea of Aral. When, 
however, in the summer months the wind changes its direction, and in- 
stead of coming from a northerly or easterly quarter, traverses the torrid 
deserts of the south and west, the oppression of the heat is extreme, and 
even felt to be intolerable, by the wild animals of the steppes. The an- 
telope of the plains, where no valid protection is offered, is obliged to 
have recourse to a mode that gives us a curious specimen of the sagaci- 
ous instinct of this creature. One of them—for they wander about in 
flocks of from two to three hundred—lies down and hides his nose beneath 
a stone or a stunted bush, where the rays of the sun do not penetrate ; 
the second puts his nose in the shadow of the first and so on with the 
third and fourth, until the whole troop has extended itself in a long line ; 
and thus created a little shade in this shelterless track. The sky of Khiva 
is always blue and serene, there being no rock or high ground to arrest 
the flight of clouds. Twice only in the year is the air darkened by the 
sign of rain, and then for upwards of three weeks the water descends in 
torrents. However, after this the atmosphere becomes bright again, and 
& period of five months of uninterrupted fine weather is enjoyed by the 
inhabitants, 

The government of the country, like that of all the independent states 
of Tartary, is despotic, and eo irredeemable is this despotism, that the 
Khivans are accustomed to look upon their Khan as their mortal enemy. 
In fact, the only limitations to which his will is subject are those which 
arise from the natural disposition of his heart, or such as the fear of the 
dagger or of poison may inspire. All executive power is in the hands of 
the Khan alone. The present despot has formed a council, which he has 
ordered to judge, or rather hear civil and criminal cases ; but he appoints 
all its members, and no decision can be arrived at till his own opinion has 
been given. All the other institutions of the country bear the same cha- 
Tacter ; and as if anything were wanting to complete their utter depen- 
dence upon himself, he presides over their assemblies, either in person or 
by his brother, 

The general aspect of the country of Khiva is that of a highly-cultivat- 
garden. Everywhere there are marks of industry ; and the energy of 
a Khivan abroad is strangely contrasted with his indolence in-doors. 
fi aa trees and trees for ornament, and of every kind, are planted in the 
— to which the abundance of water, conducted by innumerable ca- 

iL 8, gives surprising richness. Willows, poplars, acacias, walnut-trees, 

tac, Jessamines, cypresses, mingle their foliage and their blossoms with 
pomegranates, apricots, peaches, cherries, vines, &c. Cotton is grown 
eon and the mulberry-tree, upon the leaves of which many silkworms 
~ °d; but the natives have not yet arrived to a knowledge of the full 

fi Pacity of their soil, and all that is grown upon it is not more than suf- 
ces for comestic consumption. 

its Coomdingly, Khiva has at present no commerce of exportation. But 

tern toe Position, to which converge the great roads from Russia, Eas- 
impor ty? India, and Persia, have made it an entrepét of very great 

m named _ The merchants of Orghendji go to buy at the markets of 
thens markets they s Ret gy Ae eee = said, in six or seven days. In 
foreign merchandive spn —— actured products of the country or 
ed silk, er nw Pp per ens and calicoes, raw and manufactur- 
co, &e, When thei eds reelatn, tea. ribbons, cloths, lambskins, tobac- 
good , cir purchases are completed, the merchants place their 

ou a kind of raft which is constructed for the urpose, and descend 

P -- means the stream of the Amu_-Deria. Passe rahe are ‘edenotitnes 

aliens ot holding thirty or forty camels. When all their merchandise 

eee at Orghendji, the great store-house, the caravans from the Cas- 
Meet it, and carry a considerable portion of it on to the great fairs of 


Independent Tartary, who bring in exchange sheep, camels, a cloth made 
of the hair of this animal, horses remarkable for their strength and beau- 
ty, coverlets, and felt. But the ne ae commodity with which they 
supply the Khivan markets, is slaves. These are always valuable, but 
fetch different prices, according to the country of their birth, and their 
natural or acquired capacities. A Kourde, it is said, may be bought for 
ten pounds; a Persian possesses a higher value ; but a good Russian can- 
not be bought under eighty or a hundred pounds. In the mountains of 
Chutch-Djeri, that extend along the north of Khiva to the Aral, exist 
mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, and sulphur. These are little worked, 
and it is said that the people are too ignorant to know how to extract the 
gold from the ore. It is, however, more probable that the government, 
which interferes most arbitrarily and ruinously om all occasions with the 
commercial prosperity of the country, has forbidden its subjects to extract 
the ore from these mines, lest this specimen of its mineral wealth should 
excite the avidity of its neighbours. 





GENERAL AND MRS. DELORMO. 


Uncle John has been the terror and admiration of all our family for 
twenty years. He has passed his whole life in town, and it is amazing 
what an immense advantage that gives him over his country relations. 
He knows everything ; and convicts my cousin (who farms his own land 
in Devonshire) of ignorance of the first principles of agriculture, and 
writes letters filled with shiploads of guano and successions of crops. He 
also superintends the navigation of another cousin who has gone thirteen 
voyages to China, in command of a twelve hundred ton ship. He is, in 
fact, profuse of his advice on all subjects and at all times. And the pro- 
voking part of it is, heisconstantly right. He waits his time. and a blight 
comes on the potatoes in Devonshire, or a storm dismasts the merchant- 
man off the Cape: then he triumphantly dwells on the hints he gave 
about farming and seamanship, and, as he is unmarried, and has thirty 
thousand pounds in the funds, there is not a word to be said. 

I don’t think I am a favourite. He is fond of talent—he meetsso much 
of it at his clubs and everywhere else in London—and I have none. In 
short, I sometimes think he considers me rather deficient in intellect. 
Perhaps am. He hastold me twoor three times I am a fool, but he used 
to do the same perpetually when I was at school, and always accompa- 
nied the unpleasant observation with a tip. This leads to an agreeable 
association of ideas. and I rather like to hear him revert to his oid opinion. 
When I told him I was going to be married, and to whom, he was very 
decided in his declaration of my silliness; but when the deed was done, 
he furnished our drawing-room, and presented Marianne with a twenty- 
pound note. This seemed rather odd to me, for he couldn’t possibly have 
thought Marianne a fool. Me, he is quite welcome to despise—I never set 
up for a wit or a learned man—but Marianne! I sent him up her album, 
with such lovely poetry in it. I am sure if she published, she would be 
thought equal to Mrs. Hemans. There can be no doubt whatever on the 
subject of my wife’s talents. I say nothing about her beauty, nor about 
her speaking French, nor about her music, nor about her thousand bril- 
liant accomplishments, which endear her to all who have the delight of 
her acquaintance. Many of her friends I confess become jealous of her 
and leave off their visits—but she doesn’t care. She has a world of her 
own into which she retires, and sometimes admits me for a short time to 
hear the beautiful lines she has been composing. Oh it is a splendid 
world, the world of imagination, where Marianne has everything her own 
way, and talks of nothing else but roses and tombstones, 

For she is very melancholy in her verses, is Marianne, and regularly 
makes me cry. We married a year ago, and Uncle John refused to be 
present at the wedding, but sent a note to say that he liked me very 
much as a goodnatured honourable ass, and could uot refuse his consent, 
since I seemed to have chosen a very congenial mate. This was very 
kind, for of course he did not mean the ass to have the slightest reference 
to Marianne. So, we accepted his blessing, and twenty pounds to pur- 
chase a pony. We fled from the noisy haunts of men. Marianne insisted 
on that. We left the metropolis behind us, and found out a nest of sylvan 
blessedness (Marianne’s own expression), in a village near the New Forest, 
in Hampshire. She wouldn’t let me call ita village. She insisted on its 
always being talked of as our hamlet, and in fact, she wrote some lines 
upon it in the first month of our residence, which I sent to Uncle John, 
and which he said were below contempt. I did not tell her this cruel 
opinion. How could I? I thought the lines very clever. Here they are: 

* On the difference between Shakespeare's Hamlet and owrs. 
«* Of Shakespeare’s Hamlet we are never tired ; 
Our Hamlet too is very much admired.” 

Nothing could be neater or more complete, and she composed them in 
so shorta time! I don’t think the whole poem occupied her above an 
hour. 

I saw she began to hate Uncle John, though of course she never sus- 
pected him of such ridiculous bad taste as to be really indifferent to her 
productions. She began to hate other people too. In fact, she soon began 
in our sylvan solitude to be rather ready to take offence. Our curate 
called—a nice old gentleman as ever I saw—always pottering about in 
the poor people’s cottages, and Ihave heard giving away more half- 
crowns than he received for salary. He had only been in London once in 
his whole life, and that was forty years ago, and he had read only one 
poet since Tom Warton—wheever Tom Warton may be, for J never heard 
of him--and that was Bowles. He knew nothing of Byron or Moore, 
but had a great lot of absurd looking books in the small dining room in 
the old parsonage house, which were all covered up in parchment, with 
their names written in old letters on the back. I saw one, once, on the 
table, and it was either in Greek or German, I could hardly make out 
which—but very learned—and must have been nearly impossible to un- 
derstand. We got on famously at first. Marianne was enchanted with 
his fine old white hair and gentle manners ; but, all of a sudden, when he 
told us of the dangers of intellectual pride, and said it led to an undue 
appreciation of ourselves, and was fatal to Christian humility, she disliked 
him, in spite of his reverend locks and paternal smile. She said he preached 
at her in the pulpit ; that she could not help being cleverer than other 
people, and that his own daughters—a set of unideal prosaic dowdies— 
were just as vain as if they could write. She said, ‘ the world is turning 
away from me, beloved! I shall be left desolate.” ‘ No!” I said, “ Ma- 
rianne! I will never leave you.” ‘I want a congenial spirit,” she said ; 
“my soul sighs for sympathy.” ‘‘ My dear,” I said, “ we live too lonely 
here. I must invite a friend occasionally—perhaps Uncle John would 
not mind coming for a week.” 

I never thought Marianne could look so savage. She said nothing, but 
I felt as if I bad had a violent blow between the eyes. I expected to 
find the mark of it next day. I did not mention Uncle John any more. 

But the hint had been taken. We took a paper once a week. It con- 
tained all the news of fashion, and had a page devoted to charades in 
rhyme. She saw an advertisement in it. It was headed, “No Salary 
Required’’—just the thiug for us. ‘“ A lady of rank and accomplishment 
desiresa happy home. A sympathetic heart required—and nothing more.” 
Arrangements were speedily made. I went over to the station fn @ car, 
and brought back Mrs. Delormo, a fat lady of fifty, with very I'ttle lug- 
gage—in fact, none but a small basket in her hand—and the most pre- 
possessing manners I ever saw. We were all united at once: three hap- 
pier people did not exist in the worlc. I wrote to Uncle John that we 
had secured the society of a highly-cultivated companion. He wrote 
back that people now-a-days seemed to get foolisher instead of wiser as 
they grew older, and he had not expected even me to be such an egregious 
ass. He enclosed, however, a cheque for twenty-five pounds to buy a gig, 
and I left him to the enjoyment of his ill-nature. 

Marianne was enraptured. ‘‘ The tear of genuine sensibility,” she said, 
“trembled in the eyes of Mrs. Delormo when she read her some of her 
poems.” Mrs. Delormo’s voice was delightful, and her experiences of life 
had been so sad that I wondered she had any grief to bestow on fictitious 
sorrow. A dreadful life to be sure. Separated from the husband she 
adored, who had volunteered into the service of some struggling people 
(somewhere in America) who were casting off the yoke of ages, she said, 
and spurning the despot’s throne,—how had she struggled through years 
of poverty and neglect! Her father had died impoverished by legal ex- 
penses in trying to recover the forfeited title and estates of his noble an- 
cestor, who had bled on the scaffold for his injured sovereign—and whose 
castles and even whose honours were held by an intruder into the posses- 
sions of the earldom. Marianne wept for hours, and in about a week we 
resolved, in deference to the rank and sufferings of our guest, to resign 
the best bed-room in her favour. She took it—for she said the generous 
soul finds its true reward in sacrifice of itself. Her trunks had not come, 
Marianne’s wardrobe was hers, and I loved Marianne more and more ; she 
was so mindful of other’s comforts, so neglectful of her own—and also of 
mine. We slept in the garret, for we had only furnished one bed-room ; 
and Mrs. Delormo’s correspondence was so great, and her love of privacy 
during the forenoon so strong, that we gave up the drawing-room to her 
as a sort of library, and she soon looked on it as her sanctum. The let- 
ters she wrote, I suppose, were beautiful. Thoseshe received were touch- 
ing in the extreme. The nobility of England is not rich ; the dignitaries 





ussia. The rest, however, finds its way among the wandering tribes of 


of the Church are not overpaid. The number of Duke’s grandchildren 








who confided the tale of their necessities to Mrs. Delormo was enormous. 
Marianne, dear liberal little soul, pinched our domestic economy to a 
frightful extent, and sent all the money she could collect. Deans seem to 
me to be in the habit of giving away all their income in charity, and 
leaving their families unprovided for. We sent our humble aid to the 
daughters of thirteen deans in one month. The widow of a general officer 
offered to come as cook—shame on the parsimony of a paltry government, 
as Mrs. Delormo said, that leaves its brave defenders exposed to the a 
of want! They were most of them her cousins, or persons whom she 
known in happier hours. ‘I am but the almoner of your bounty,” she 
said to Marianne, “and my poor cousin finds a warmer response from your 
sympathetic heart than from her uncle the bishop, or her grand-aunt the 
Irish marchioness.”’ 

A letter came one day. Joy beamed in Mrs. Delormo’s eyes as she 
asked us to come into her room, and threw herself on Marianne’s neck in 
a burst of gratitude. ‘‘ He is returned,” she exclaimed. “The General 
is restored to me, covered with glory—but poorer than when he went. 
But oh! what is wealth, my darling Marianne!’’ She had never called 
her Marianne before; and my little wife was proud of the familiar ex- 
pression. ‘What is wealth,” repeated Mrs. Delormo, “compared to 
honour! He is on his way hither: we must meet him at the station. In 
two hours he will be here to thank you for your care of bis unprotected 
wife. I envy you the feelings of this moment, when your kindness to me 
will be so nobly repaid.” 

Marianne sobbed out her congratulations, and I got ready the gig. A 
tall and noble figure was standing on the platform when I arrived. Bya 
sort of intuition he knew me at once, lifted up a small portmanteau, and 
hurried towards the gig. Just when he had said, ‘“ My benefactor, my | 
friend !”’ the porter touched him on the shoulder and said, ‘“ Beg pardon, 
old gentleman, I think you’ve took the wrong luggage.” A flash of pride 
suffused the General’s face. “ A mistake,” he exclaimed, “ I give you my 
honour,” and banded the portmanteau to the man, receiving in exchange 
a small parcel wrapt in a blue cotton handkerchief with white spots, out 
of which projected the heel of a Blucher boot. ‘“ Ihave had so much bag- 
gage to attend to,” he said, “that I sometimes get confused ; but drive 
on, my kind protector. I long for the first glance of Lady Serena’s smile 
—I mean, of Lady Delormo’s, pardon the indiscretion, and don’t mention 


He was a man of about sixty years of age, with scanty white hair fall- 
ing over his ears, very large eyebrows, a long high sharp nose, and eyes 
which seemed to me to look everywhere at once. He bad thin colourless 
lips, and his front teeth were remarkably yellow. A very military per- 
sonage he was; but his trunks and his uniforms and orders had been lost 
in the transport, which was wrecked on its way bome ; and be had escaped 
by swimming ashore, and had accepted the loan of the surgeon’s apparel, 
whose wife he had saved at the risk of his life. The meeting between the 
noble pair I will not attempt to describe. It will suffice to say that Ma- 
rianne was a witness to it with a burst of tears, and that her description 
of the interesting scene had an irresistible effect on my feelings. We sat 
down to tea. How the General ate! He told us in the few intervals 
when his mouth was nearly empty, that before even flying to his darlin 
wife, he had gone to discover his nephew—the brave, the good, the g 
lant, but unfortunate Sir Cecil ; and, merciful Heaven, what did he find? 
A cornet of thirty years of age hanging over the couch of his dying wife, 
while in a neighbouring bed three lovely children were lying in the crisis 
of scarlet fever! An adverse lawsuit, a series of unforeseen misfortunes, 
giving his name to a bill to oblige a friend, and the burning of his unin- 
sured house, had reduced that charming family, that handsome father, 
that angelic wife, those innocent children, to want, to beggary; ay, to 
starvation! He gave them his all. Little was that all; but it preserved 
life fora day. By this time the wretched fund was exhausted, and he 
trembled to think of the agonising subject.” Marianne trembled too ; 
but it was with pride. “General,” she said; “‘the tea-spoons are all 
gone, and all the silver forks but three, to the daughters of your cousin 
the late archdeacon ; but the teapot remains—will Sir Cecil excuse the 
humbleness of the offering? We have an earthenware teapot in the 
kitchen.” . 

* Excuse it, lady?” he said. “Forgive my sobs.” Mrs. Delormo co- 
vered her face with her handkerchief. I pressed Marianne’s hand. “ Bless 
you, my little wife!” I said ; and there was silence for a long time, ex- 
cept when the General broke the shells of three or four more eggs.— 
When tea was over, the General took the teapot. ‘“ Will you pardon me 
for thanking you once more?” he said. “Ah! would the precious gift 
could be divided!—my poor sister—my lost Sophia! I say no more !”— 
And with # tear in his eye, the gallant officer went up stairs to the bed- 
room, and locked. the teapot in the drawer. 

“ What does he mean, my friend ?”’ inquired Marianne of Mrs. Delormo. 
“Who is his sister ?” , 

“The loveliest woman in England—-once the most guilty—always the 
most unfortunate. The General never utters her name except under the 
pressure of extraordinary feeling ; there is disgrace as well as misery con- 
nected with her story. She left her husband—she suffers for it now—she 
is lost, lonely, miserable, starving—but penitent ; and oh, so submis- 
sive!” 

** She shall nor starve !”’ cried Marianne, with a flush upon her cheek. 
The cream-jug and sugar-bowl remain. My busband and I are content 
with china—aren’t we dear ?”’ 

“Oh yes!” I said. “Inever met with such lofty intellect, combined 
with so pure a heart!” I kissed the dear girl as I spoke; and Mrs. De- 
lormo joined her husband up stairs, with the silver articles in her hand, 
without being able to utter a word of her gratitude and admiration. 

That night my clever and enchanting wife read us a great many of her 
poems. Such power! Such pathos! The General bad been intimate 
with Byron ; had held his dying hand, and supported his dying head at 
Missolonghi. He had lived some weeks with Shelley on the Lake of Ge- 
neva ; had met Thomas Moore at the French Embassy three times a week 
for nine years ; and preferred Marianne to them all. And  alrgang f if I 
am any judge, she is more pathetic than avy of them. What a happy 
night it was! 

But such domestic joy was too much for Mrs. Delormo. She was at- 
tacked with a hysteric complaint to which she was subject when greatly 
agitated, and ordered a kettle of hot water, a little sugar, and a bottle of 
brandy, into her room at an early hour. Marianne and I retired to the 
garret, happy in the consciousness of having done our oy ; and in the 
middle of the night I knew our guests were happy too, for I heard the no- 
"ble General singing Old King Cole. I wrote to uncle John an account of 
all our doings. I told him of the General. I begged him to exert him- 
self on behalf of Sir Cecil. I sent him a list of the young ladies we had 
relieved, and the aged prebendaries to whom we allowed a few shillings 
a week. I expected a note for fifty pounds to enabTe us to extend our 
donations. 

A letter came which turned me purple with indignation. He said I 
was the most infern--But why commemorate the harsh language in which 
he conveyed his feelings of contempt? He said we were ruined ; and that 
Marianne was a perfect idiot, and ought to be sent to Doctor Conolly.— 
And in a postscript he added, ‘ Tell your friend the General thatin three 
hours after the receipt of this letter he will receive a visit from me, ac- 
companied by my philanthropic friend, Mr. Horsford, who is strongly of 
opinion he has often met him before. So make ready to receive us.” I 
conveyed the intelligence to ovr friends. They were startled at first. but 


soon recovered, and said the pleasure of being introduced to our good un- 
cle and his philanthropic companion was the crowning happiness of their 
visit to dear Marianne. ‘* The joy of your reception of so kind a relation 
will be too sacred for the intrusion of comparative strangers, so we will 
retire, the General and I, for an hour or two, and join the happy famil 
circle when the meeting is over. You will drive me, my dear General, 
through the glades of the New Forest. It will remind me of the happy 
time when you used to carry me in that noble phaeton through the woods 
of your illustrious uncle the field-marsbal. But he was barsh to his next 
of kin. He was indeed the Iron Duke!’ She rang, and ordered the gig 
to the door. Marianne caught me by the arm. “Joseph,” she said. My 
name is Joseph. “ Only think! The General is a nephew of ——” 

«T know it, my love,” I said : “ and the nose is very like.” 

“ What an honour!” she continued. ‘I don’t the least regret the sil- 
ver plate—nor my dresses—nor my rings and bracelets. Oh! I will 
write some lines on this charming discovery which shall surpass all my 
previous efforts !”’ 

“ Adieu,” they said, as they stood at the front door. “ We will be back 
in two hours. But, by the by,” said Mrs. Delormo, “ how are we to know 
the time? The General is so strict a disciplinarian he considers unpune- 
tuality as bad as cowardice. Lend him your watch, my dear Joseph” — 
(calling me—me!--by my Christian name!) “and we shall be back to 
the minute fixed.” “ God bless you, my sweet friend,” said the General, 
taking his seat, and smiling to Marianne. ‘‘ Heaven recompense you, my 
excellent Joseph, for all that you have done!’ He lifted his eyes to 
heaven with such a boly air that we were quite overcome. But no won- 
der—for he had an uncle a bishop. ' p 

The hour appointed for Uncle John’s arrival passed without his ap- 
pearance. The General and Mrs. Delormo—Lady Serena we used to call 
her when we were alone—were much behind their time. Dinner grew 
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; th ing began to close in; I became uneasy for the safety of 
i seretne pair “Onele Jobn we knew to be unpunctual—-so did not 


care h for his non-a: ce ; but the strict disciplinarian, the mili- 
tary ng do ol had actual borrowed my watch on purpose: that he did 
not return surprised us. I put on my thick shoes and walked across to 
the railway station. I meta man in my gig—a manI did not know—a 


man a pipe in his moutb, a man in top-boots, and corduroy shorts, 
a apt oh ny a glazed hat, and carrying a flexible whip in his hand 
such as is used by horse-dealers at a country fair. 
I said to this man, “ Are you going to Rosebower Cottage?” 
“ No, I ain’t,” he said, pulling up, and looking not at all respectful. 
“Then, where are you going,” I said to this man, “with my gig and 
99? 


“ Your gig and horse?” he said. “TI tell you what, young man ; you 
looks soft, so I’ll gie ye some advice. Don’t you interfere with another 
ntleman’s property, or you’ll get the worst on’t. I’ve bought this trap 

m Halky Bill, which bas been in the trade for years.” g 

“ Hulky Bill is a thief and a robber,” I replied, “and has imposed on 
the confidence of General Delormo.” pea 

“Why, that’s him—and no mistake. He said it was give him as part 
payment of his wife’s salary, which was companion to a young woman 
which was out of her mind in this neighbourhood, and didn’t like to go 
into an asylum ; so I gave him ten pound for the concern. I don’t mind 
handing it over to you for a tip of five more.” 

I was struck silent. I wandered home and did not speak a word to 
Marianne all night. Next morning a letter from Uncle John. “By this 
time,” it said, “ your visitors have left you, for I knew the very name of 
Horsford would be enough. Sell off the remainder of your furniture, 
gather in your bills, promise never to admit anybody into your house de- 
siring a comtortable home and sympathetic hearts, and to whom salary is 
no object. Let Marianne burn her manuscripts, and learn to sew, and to 
keep accounts, and I will set you straight once more, and endeavour to 
get you into some government office, where no great intellect will be re- 
quired. But we must make haste ; for if a preliminary examination is in- 
troduced, you will infallibly be plucked.” 

Uncle John, as I began by mentioning, always considered me an Ass.— 
I think he will die in that opinion. 





BORROWING AND LENDING IN OLD TIMES. 


It may be worth while—when the actualities of the credit-system are 
so intimately connected with our polity, public and private, when the ex- 
istence of every nation and every individual is constantly under the 
influence of what is owing on one side or other—to take a short survey 
of the march of borrowing and lending. It must have been an awful mo- 
ment when the earliest debtor pledged himself to the earliest creditor ; a 
Greek poet would have sent the streams back to their sources, bowed 
the forests, and brought flames from the mountains at the tremendous 
juncture. 

The old Romans, when they found their debts peculiarly oppressive, 
usually took the matter into their own hands—they retired to the 
Mons Sacer, or raised a tumult, which commonly ended in a special in- 
solvent debtor's act, intended only for the moment, like our wise mea- 
sures of the last century. It is intelligible that in those days, when such 
matters were managed by a small revolution, debtors should get relief by 
fits and starts ; but in our times, when a peaceable parliamentary act did 
the business, why insolvents should be released in the year of grace 1766 
or 1788, rather than any other year, is a question only to be answered by 
the wisdom of our ancestors. 

Sometimes the thing took a different turn. A centurion once was haul- 
ed off for debt, when Manlius, the conqueror of the Gauls, rushed into the 
crowd, exclaiming, that he had not saved the Capitol with his own right 
hand, in order that a fellow-soldier should be chained and marched off, as 
if the Gauls had been the conquerors. What could these have done more? 
was the idea of the honourable and gallant general. 

In those days, imprisonment for debt—although it had a good many 
harsh conditions—was at least founded upon a sensible principle. The 
debtor was, at anyrate, not shut up in a common jail, where he could be 
of no use to himself or to any one else. He was taken off to his creditor’s 
house, and there made to work out the debt by manual labour. There is 
something comprehensible in this. Senates were ever the great jobbers, 
and the senators were the general creditors ; hence a senator’s house was 
known as the private prison. The creditor’s abuse of his privilege brought 
about an abolition of imprisonment for debt—things ran before our era 
in the same rut in which they have run since—and then, as now, the abo- 
lition was merely nominal ; it contained provisions and exceptions, which 
enabled creditors to imprison very nearly as before. ' 

The money-lenders at Rome had no Times in which they could adver- 
tise “advances to noblemen and gentlemen on personal security ;” but 
they could stand in the Forum, and offer their coin to the passers-by—a 
more tempting lure to rain to the heedless even than an advertisement. 
What spendthrift could resist the sight of the yellow metal, or hear the 
chink unmoved? No creaking stairs to mount—no grim clerk to face— 
the money amiably and invitingly brought under your very nose. They 
had a thriving business, those Roman money-lenders: the legal interest 
was one per cent. per month ; but all the laws in the world could not re- 
strain it within this limit. 

The business of debtor and creditor became, in consequence, a matter 
of state ; the debtors formed one section, the creditors another; and a 
judge, —" to be favourable to one party, sometimes paid the penal- 
ty of his life. Every now and then the circumstances of the state were 
overhauled—the world was frightened by the amount of private debt— 
new regulations were established—the immediate difficulties postponed— 
people got tired of the subject--and all went on just as before. But, it 
should be observed, almost the entire debts of those times were due to the 
money-lenders ; credit scarcely existed amongst the tradesmen. Why 
should it? A man who could not get credit from a lender, whose profes- 
sion was credit, had no business to ask credit from a baker, whose profes- 
sion wx: baking. The latter was not up either to the present or the future 
steps o: the loan-system ; and he very wisely left them to those that were. 
As for the merchant, his business was merely barter, without any risk ex- 
cept from the north wind ; speculation, as we understand it, was unknown, 
and with it the concomitant debts and liabilities, 

The usurer, notwithstanding his greatness in Rome, was singularly 
obnoxious to the laws. “The thief is to restore double—the usurer four- 
fold—of the value taken,” was one of their maxims. Cato put a usurer 
in the same category with the assassin, and would visit him with the same 

unishment. This unfortunate member of society fell, besides, under the 

of the poets, comic and didactic, who both found the usurer of won- 
derful utility in pointing their morals and adorning their tales. This did 
not prevent him from being a personage of immense influence, and able in 
other ways to console himself for the sibilations of the populace, than by 
counting his coin at home. In fact, he had all the great world to keep 
him in countenance. The proconsul proceeded to his province—levied ex- 
orbitant taxes which the inhabitants could not pay—and gave them time, 
at eighty percent. The proconsul’s son remained at home—outran his 
allowance—and borrowed of the usurer at fifty per cent. The latter trans- 
action might be the most convenient for the satirist ; but for the moralist, 
it is infinitely the leas questionable of the two. 

After all, debt was the exception in the ancient world ; it became the 
rule in the modern, Spendthrifts and oppressed provincials borrowed in 
the one ; all the world borrowed in the other. We know not the extent 
of credit amongst the Goths and Vandals in their primeval forests ; but 
no sooner had they emerged from them, than we find kings and nobles, 

riests and clergy, merchants and artisans, incontinently working up cre- 

it of all kinds. It took a thousand years after the dawn of the old civi- 
lisation to produce the usurer, and Ae was then a rarity. It took a very 
few centuries after the dawn of the new to produce bankers and pawn- 
brokers, Jews and Lombards, and these were anything but rarities. 

The grandest instance of a growing debt upon record is that of the 
king of Leon, mentioned by Mariana. Ferdinand Gonzalves had sold this 
Peelf | a falcon upon credit. The interest was high, and it compounded 
ee, abe te! hone into a sum so enormons, that the king 

rt to Gonzalves his ri i - 
tile, to be quit of the liability, pr tev ta hon awe hh 

Bat it is no wonder if the debts of the middle ages were on a grand scale. 
Neither king nor subject knew his income. The subject was to-day mas- 
ter of an estate, was driven out of it the next by an invading monarch ; 
recovered it again by deed of gift ; then pawued it to go crusading to the 
East ; regained it by a wealthy marriage ; lost it by a divorce ; obtained 
it again upon petition—and lost it finally because he trod on the toe of 
one of the king’s favourites when out of humour. For the monarch— 
whether the sum wanted was for some private caprice, or the urgent ne- 
cessities of the nation ; to buy a new suit of tapestry, or undertake the 

most necessary war; to pay for a new house for his mistress, or to build a 
fortress or a cathedral-—he had just the same trouble in convincing his 
loyal subjects of the utility of his demand. In consequence, he ran into 
debt, trusting to the necessity of the case for getting him out—a worthy 
example, well known to builders of churches and philanthropic societies 





of modern times. Im fact, it has been said that no society can be called 
really flourishing in Great Britain, till it is a buadred thousand pounds in 
debt. The complexity of the modern system began early. Complexity 
is a Gothic principle, to be found in its constitution, its buildings, its 
trade; and it thus commenced the credit-system, which soon learned to 
grow by its own force. 

During the middle ages, the credit system was made, in France more 
especially, a matter of obligation. The feudal lords had the right of de- 
manding it. The abbot of Compeigne enjoyed by royal charter the privi- 
lege of receiving flesh, bread, and fish from the inhabitants on cre iit for 
three months : if he failed to pay, they were not bound to furnish him any 
further. The Count of Montfort used to compel the people of Dieppe, by 
feudal ordinance, to give him fifteen days’ credit during the time he resid- 
ed amongst them. To be sure, the sum on credit was limited to fifteen 
livres, which would not make a terrible show before an insolvency com- 
missioner, One wonders whether the inhabitants were es anxious for his 
lordship’s custom as a modern tradesman, or whether they served him 
with sour bread and stale eggs, to induce him to transfer his favours else- 
where. The king himself had the right to credit in many localities, and 
what was odd enough, many of his nobles had the same right in the same 
localities for a longer period. He was often forced to give security, as 
were the nobles. In some places, when the lord visited a town, he had 
unlimited right of credit till he left it. At Poiz, in Picardy, the lord had 
the right of credit from each individual once in his life, but not oftener, 
and then only to the value of twopence-halfpenny. When the dealers 
concealed their goods, they were liable to a fine. The coutumes of the 
French provinces are full of these regulations. The archbishop of Vienne 
was expressly precluded from all right to demand credit. It might 
be curious to trace the origin of this flaw in archiepiscopal trustworthi- 
ness. 





DONE TO A JELLY. 


Professor Owen, when lecturing on the results of our late Exhibition, 
spoke warmly and well respecting the economical value of little fragments 
from the animal world—little bits which our forefathers were wont to 
throw away. He dwelt on the fact that the most uninviting, and seem- 
ingly most worthless parts of animal bodies, are turned to uses of the 
most unexpected kind by the inventive skill and science of man. He re- 
marked that the most signal progress in the economical extraction and 
preparation of pure gelatines and glues from the waste remnants of the 
skins, bones, tendons, ligaments, and other gelatinous tissues of animals, 
has been made in France, where the well-organised and admirably ar- 
ranged establishments for the slaughter of cattle, sheep, and horses in 
large towns, give great and valuable facilities for the economical applica- 
tion of all the waste parts of animal bodies. Indeed, this is one way to 
measure our social progress. While some men are striving to make bet- 
ter use than our forefathers of substances always recognised as valuable, 
others are directing their attention to humble and lowly bits and scraps 
which a former age would have spurned, kicked, trampled on, despised, 
burned, and otherwise ill-used and maltreated. 

Given, a bone—to find a basin of soup init. Here is a problem in gel- 
atinous mathematics ; and a very sensible problem it is too. Many gene- 
rations ago the French chemist, Papin, set to work in good earnest on 
this matter. He made a vessel which he called a digester, closed every- 
where except at a small hole at the top, which was provided with a safety 
valve ; the digester was enormously strong ; insomuch that when the valve 
was weighed down heavily, water could be made to boil at a much higher 
temperature than the familiar two hundred and twelve degrees. This was 
the gist of the whole matter ; for whatever may be extracted from bone 
by hot water, much more can be extracted by doubly hot water. Papin 


heat, and obtained a gelatinous extract which became a tremulous solid 
when cold. Another old philosopher of those days, Boyle, found the 
means to make the most of a cow-beel. He exposed it to a moderate 
heat for four hours in a perfectly close vessel, without any water ; he then 
found the entire cow-heel to be so softened, that he could cut it up witha 
knife, as if the softer parts had furnished moisture for mollifying the rest. 
The late Mr. Aikin found that, after extracting much gelatine from bones 
by ordinary boiling, there was another portion which nothing but a high- 
er boiling heat could liberate from the cellular structure of the bone.— 
During the long Napoleonic wars, bone-soup was made in some of the 
hospitals and military head-quarters of France, by Papin’s method ; and 
many pamphlets were written in advocacy of the plan of collecting bones 
as a soup-making article of food in besieged garrisons. Those who have 
tasted it say, however, that bone gelatine extracted at this high tempera- 
ture, has a sort of unpleasant burnt flavour ; and certain chemists have 
suggested quite a laboratory-like mode of proceeding. First take, or beg, 
or borrow, or pick your bones ; boil them to extract the fat; steep them 
in very diluted mariatic acid, to dissolve the earthy basis ; wash the re- 
maining semi-transparent gelatinous mass in water; dissolve it in forty 
times its weight of boiling water ; evaporate the jelly thus produced to a 
state of greater consistency ;—and there is your soup. Whether bone- 
soup is really made, let the scientific cooks declare ; but it is certain that 
the scrapings, shavings, and sawdust of bones are used by pastrycooks as 
a material for jelly, which is yielded the more readily on account of the 
attenuated state to which the fragments of bone have been previously re- 
duced ; and the jelly is said to be nearly as good ascalf’s-foot jelly. Bone 
gelatine, too, is imported from France in cakes or sheets, to take part in 
preparations for the table. 

A well-disposed cow or sheep would not be niggardly in the bestowal 
of these gelatinous treasures. Skin, membrane, tendon, ligament, bone, 
hoof, horn, feet--all yield gelatine. In producing that gelatinous sub- 
stance which artisans call by the somewhat unmeaning name of size, it is 
customary to use clippings of hides, hoofs, horns, and feet ; and the refuse 
from the skins of horses, dogs, and cats ; and the shreddings of parchment, 
vellum, and white leather,--all are welcome to the size-tubs: these are 
cleaned, and boiled, and skimmed, and strained, and cooled. But the 
making of glue is a yet more curious affair. Go into one of the glue-fac- 
tories between London Bridge station and Greenwich. You find heaps of 
flaps, roundings, scrapings, and cuttings of skins—all sorts of refuse, in- 
deed, from the tanners’ and leather-dressers’ yards. You see how these 
bits and scraps are cleansed in lime-water, rinsed in clean water, dried on 
hurdles, boiled to a jelly ; you see how this jelly is clarified, cooled in 
large masses, cut by a spade into square cakes, and further cut by brass 
wires into slices ; you see how these slices are placed upon nets stretched 
across wooden frames ; how these frames are piled up in the open air; 
how they are roofed over to protect them from rain; how the slices are 
turned two or three times a day to facilitate their drying ; how they are 
a in lofts for some months to harden ; and how they then become 

ue, 

. There has been a new claimant to gelatinous honours within the last 
few years, under the name of marine glue. Wonders are told of the ad- 
hesiveness of this stranger ; that it makes wood stronger than unglued 
wood could be ; that it takes twenty tons of pulling force to remove a 
glued splinter ; that an oaken cannon-bal) will not split in the seams ce- 
mented with marine glue ; with many other marvels. But this we have 
little to do with here; the marine glue is a cement, and a remarkable 
one ; but it has, we believe, no animal gelatine in its composition. 

Gelatine casts are a pretty example of one mode in which glue may be 
made ornamental, or at least subservient to ornament. They are not 

foperly casts, but moulds for casts ; and the reason why they are valued 
s, that the elasticity of the material removes many of the objections at- 
tending the use of sand, clay, wax, or plaster for moulds. Pure gelatine, 
or gelatine mixed with treacle, will furnish a very elastic material for 
moulds. Casts from anatomical preparations, casts from calcareous con- 
cretions, casts for vegetable substances, casts from ivory carvings, have 
been obtained in great beauty from gelatine moulds; the material is so 
elastic, that no amount of alto-relievo or under-cutting will baffle it.— 
Gelatine casts for gelatine moulds can be produced ; and as these casts 
are very elastic, we may obtain carved bas-reliefs from flat or plain origi- 
nals. The extraordinary electrotypic arts are not altogether unindebted 
to these gelatinous casts ard moulds; for the gelatine may be impressed 
upon an electro coppered work of art ; or the electro-coppering may be 
effected upon a gelatine cast, properly coated on the surface with black- 
lead or some other material. In fact, gelatine, or else that peculiar mix- 
ture of glue and treacle whereof printers’ inking rollers are made, has a 
degree of elasticity which bids fair to give it a gradually extending range 
of application in the arts. 

It may be within the memory of many who read this, how dazzling and 
holiday-like was the display of gelatine sheets in Hyde Park three years 
ago. Beautiful they certainly were, for their thinness, their smoothness, 
their glossiness, their transparency, and their rich colours. The French 
manufacturer who exhibited these sheets, and who designates himself a 
Gelatineur, tells us, in his trade circular, that, until recently, the high 
price of pure gelatine has rendered this substance available only for arti- 
cles of luxury ; but now, when it can be obtained either from bones or 
from common glue, it is and ought to be cheaper. He magnanimously 
announces that he does not wish, by his improved processes, to injure the 





trade of his brother gelatineurs ; and that he is quite ready to describe 


broke his bones, put them into the digester, made the water boil at a fierce’ 
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his own processes to all whom it may coneern. By thismeans 
Cetounne might os the Me gnity ofa outings. y he thinks, 
he gelatineur enumerates, one by one, the several purposes 
this really pretty substance is applied. First, he says, be cea ree 
a layer to the surface of an engraving or woven material, to which it 
serves asa varnish. He can make it into a thin carton, for address cards 
visiting cards, or images réligeuses, which may be either coloured or co. 
lourless. He can make it of the same thickness, but yet more transpa- 
rent, to assist wood-engravers and others in transferring or copying their 
designs. He can make it as exquisitely thin as the thinnest paper, as sup- 
ple as silk, as transparent as glass. In this state he calls it paper-crysta] 
or crystal-paper ; and he sells it to the perfumer as envelopes and Wrap- 
pers for his dainty boxes and bottles ; to the fleuriste as a material whence 
to make trasparent artificial flowers ; to the lithographic printer, as a de- 
lieate paper whereon he may print in gold, silver, or colours. It was this 
crystal-paper which shone so brightly at our Exhibition, in sheets ag 
large as five feet by four. We suppose the gelatineur to refer to a sort of 
tapestry-hangings or drapery adornments, when he says, that with these 
sheets of crystal paper ‘ on pourra tapisser des salles de bal.” He 
claims for these thin films a power of resisting all the variations in the 
humidity of the atmosphere. 

It may be interesting to know in what way these curious preparations 
of gelatine are sold in Paris, The gelatineur tells us that the sheets ge- 
nerally measure about fifty centimétres by thirty-four (equivalent to 
about twenty inches by thirteen). There are the thin sheets for cards 
about fifty francs per hundred ; there is the erystal-paper for perfumers 
and fleuristes, about twenty-five francs per hundred sheets; there is the 
papier glacé, for designers and engravers, forty francs per hundred ; there 
is the crystal paper, with printed adornments in gold, or silver, or co- 
lours, about a hundred and twenty francs per hundred ; there is the im- 
permeable quality given to any of the varieties, at twenty francs per bun- 
dred additional. Lastly, our gelatineur gives a specimen of the kind of 
productions which may serve as shop-bills or address-cards ; he gives one 
of his own, about six inches by four, printed in gold on thin crimson-co- 
loured gelatine sheets ; and states that such productions he can supply 
at five francs per hundred. 

We are quite prepared to learn that these prettinesses are made in Lon- 
don as prettily asin Paris; but the great tat Post Office Directory does 
not throw any lighton this matter. There is, it appears, another French- 
man to whom precedence is given in this interesting art. This is M. Gre- 
net of Rouen. Professor Owen, in the lecture before adverted to, speaks 
of “ the different kinds of gelatine, in thin layers, adapted for the dres- 
sing of stuffs, and for gelatinous baths, in the clarification of wines which 
contain a sufficient quantity of tannin to precipitate the gelatine ; pure 
and white gelatines cut into threads for the use of the confectioner ; very 
thin white and transparent sheets of papier glacé, or ice paper, for copy- 
ing drawings ; and a quantity of objects of luxury or ornament, formed 
of dyed, silver, or gilt gelatines, adapted to a variety of purposes, and to 
the fabrication of artificial and fancy flowers ; ” and he spoke of M. Gre- 
net as having been the first to fabricate largely, out of various residues 
of animal bodies; of little value, these beautiful and diversified products, 
many of which previously were derived from the more costly substance, 
isinglass. 

What is this isinglass here spoken of, and one of the two sources or 
groups of gelatinous substance mentioned in an earlier paragraph? There 
are many kinds of isinglass, good and bad, but all are fishy—whether 
“ ancient and fishlike’’ we will not say—but fishy certainly. The best 
isinglass, it is said, is prepared in Russia, from the membranes of the stur- 
geon, especially from its air-bladder and sounds. These membranes, 
when removed from the fish, are washed with cold water, and exposed to 
dry and stiffen in the open air. The outer skin is removed, and the re- 
mainder is cut out and loosely twisted into rolls. The rolls, called sta- 
ples, are of different sizes, according to the purposes to which they are 
to be appropriated. The substance is also brought to market in two 
other forms—scrapings, ealled leaf-isinglass, and packages, called book- 
isinglass. We are more familiar with isinglass in the state of slender fila- 
ments, these are prepared through the intervention of cutting machines. 
The purposes to which this isinglass is applied are numerous—jellies, ices, 
creams, blancmange are made with its aid; beer is fined or refined with 
it ; isinglass glue, and diamond cement, are two preparations of isinglase 
employed as adhesive compositions. As man is naturally prone to cheap- 
ness, and as isinglass is not always cheap, asubstitute is not unfrequently 
sought for ; one substitute is the cod-sound, which is brought from Scot- 
land in a dried state, and melted into an inferior kind of isinglass. The 
nutritive as well as the adhesive quality of isinglass, of cod-sounds, of 
bones, of skins, of tendons, of ligaments, of membranes, of hoofs, of horns, 
of feet, resulé from the simple fact that these substances can be done to 
a jelly. 





PRIZE-MONEY. 
Sweet is prize-money—especially to seamen—Bynon. 

According to an old story, once upon a time a sailor on board a ship 
just going into action, was observed in an attitude of prayer ; and in an- 
swer to a question, he made known unto all whom it might concern, that 
he was praying that the enemy’s balls might be apportioned like prize- 
money—the lion’s share among the officers! The joke may excite a curi- 
osity to know what are the relative proportions of prize-money assigned 
to officers and men. We shall adduce a famous instance by way of answer 
to the inquiry. In 1799, the four British frigates, Vaiad, Ethalion, .Ale- 
méne, and Triton, eaptured the two Spanish frigates, Thetis and Santa- 
Brigada, bound from Vera Cruz to Spain with specie, &c. The treasure 
inthe Thetis was worth £311,690; and the other prize contained as 
much or more specie, beside a valuable cargo of cochineal, dc. The 
prizes were safely carried to Plymouth, and the treasure was forwarded, 
with much pomp, to London, and deposited in the Bank of England. The 
prize-money, exclusive of the value of the hulls and stores of the Spanish 
frigates, was distributed among the officers and crews of the British fri- 
gates in the following rates :— 

eT te Tae Oe ee £40,730 18 0 
Lieutenants............. as 5,091 73 


Warrant-officers.......... Me awe 2,468 10 95 
Midshipmen, &c,......... mre. 791 17 04 
Seamen and Marines ..... . Sey 182 4 94 


When a ship is captured, a prize crew is immediately sent on board to 
take possession, and navigate it to the nearest available port, where, if it 
proves a legal capture, it is condemned by the Vice-Admiralty Court, 
and the vessel and all it contains then becomes the sole property of the 
officers and crew of the ship or ships which effected the capture. Her 
Majesty’s new order in council, dated March 29, 1854, clearly defines the 
mode in which the distribution of prizemoney is now to be effected :— 
“ Ships being in sight of the prize, as also of the captor, under circum- 
stances to cause intimidation to the enemy, and encouragement to the 
captor, shall be alone entitled to share as joint-captors.” Such is one of 
the clauses, and we quote it for the purpose of making a remark on the 
subject. It is perfectly fair so far as it goes, but it is not comprehensive 
enough. We understand that considerable diseatisfaction has already been 
expressed on this point by the seamen serving in the largest shi ps of the 
grand Baltic fleet. Their grievance is this: A number of line-of- battle 
ships cruise twenty miles, it may be, off some port of the enemy ; anc 
meanwhile one or two small frigates or sloops belonging to the fleet boldly 
venture in and pick up numbers of the enemy’s merchantmen, which be- 
come sole prizes to their captors ; for as the line-of-battle ships are not 
in sight, they can claim no share of the prizes. On the other hand, the 
frigates and sloops dared not have gone inshore to seize their prey had 
not the line-of-battle ships been in the ofling—a fact which, of course, 
served to intimidate the enemy, and prevented him from sending — 
his own ships-of-war to resist the English frigates. It really is as ogy | 
the jackal seized prey in the name and by the authority of his patron +4 
lion, and then impudently kept all for himeelf. In a seasoshallow as the 
Baltic, huge ships of twenty and five-and-twenty feet draught cannot pos- 
sibly ran inshore to pick up prizes ; and unless an action takes place on 
a large scale, the jackals will wax fat, whilst the lions famish! rt As con- 
cerns the residue of the order in council, we need only mention here, 
that after providing, in the usual manner, for the right of the flag—oF 
commanding-officer of any fleet, squadron, &c.—the residue of the ne 
prize-money is divisible in ten classes : the first class receiving each per- 
son forty-five shares, and so on to the tenth class ; namely, youngest boys, 
who receive only one share each. Government also pays head-money 4 
taking, sinking, burning, or destroying ships of war or privateers aie 
enemy—that is, so much for each of the enemy’s crew who are prov 0 
have been on board at the commencement of the engagement. We have 
read that the French used to pay, according to their prize-law, the — 
of 3500 francs for each long gun or carronade on board any of our — P 
war captured. We may also here add, that when an English es oe 
on a cruise or a station in war-time, fits out a tender or small vesse Troe 
sends it forth to cruise for the enemy’s merchantmen or privateers, a ved 
prizes made by this tender are shared equally with the crew of the —~ er) 
war to which she belongs. Mr. James, the naval historian, 2 oe nich 
this, and justly observes, that “ it is not the sole misfortune under 
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in officer of a tender labours, that, aves he incurs « ee 
— 1 ' i only shares prize-money as one of the 
and al lag omer ee cad y where that flag-ship re- 
lieutenants i t: otherwise the prizes she might make by cruising 
sine He ope ford to the tender’s commander a counterbalancing ad- 
woald es the new regulations, the common seaman’s share of prize 
uae increased. If the law continues as it was formerly, Greeuwich 
omit I receives percentage on all prize-money, and also from un- 
peo 0) shares, and shares belonging to men who have deserted. 
on. a prize is carried into port, it is put in the hands of a prize-agent, 
A... aaty it is to see to her condemnation by the court, and to ae 
fair and proper distribation of prize-money among the captors, from the 
sale of the bull and all it contains. Many of these prige-agents, during 
the last war, realised immense fortunes by iniquitously abusing their very 
onsible trust. They made enormous overcharges for their services, 
oan in various other ways scandalously robbed both officers and men of | 
that which they had won at risk of life and limb. At length, in 1811, Mr. 
George Rose, of the Navy Pay-ollice, exposed their doings to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and brought to light almost incredible delinquencies, as | 
we learn from copies of his official letters lying before us. In one case— | 
that of a Russian frigate and store-ship, detained by the fleet at Spithead 
the net sum to be distributed as prize-mouey was £/ 3,000, and the agent 
charged no less than £9306, 6s, 9d. for his labour! He was COmpelled to 
fund £6630 of this, and to pay all costs of the suit-at-law for its recove- | 
- This was by no meals an unusual case. Some prize-agedts managed | 
rf ocket more than one-half of the money passing through their hands. 
Hoemy’s vessels captured on foreiga stations were condemBed there by 
courts appointed for the purpose, aud the captors were fleeged of their 
rize-money by agents and proctors in much the same manver as in Eng- 
land. During the first eight years of the war—1803 to 1811—abont 6000 
vessels were condemned as prizes in Great Britain, and at least 3000 were 
similarly condemned in colonial jurisdictions. Prizes to the amount of a 
million and a half sterling were, on the average, condemued annually. 
So systematically did the prize-agents, &c., at some foreign statious, 
ocket the greater portion of the net proceeds from condemned prizes, 
that Lord Cochrane declared in the House of Commons, when moving for 
the production of returns relative to the Admiralty Court at Malta, that 
it was bardly worth while for English cruisers to seize the vessels of the 
enemy, and to risk the expenses of their condemnation, &c. He shewed 
the House a Malta proctor’s bill, which measured six fathoms and a 
quarter in length! He said that this person acted both as proctor and 
marshal of the court, and “in one character charged for attending on him- 
self in the other!” : 

In numerous cases, when a prize was legally condemned, years elapsed 
ere any distribution of the proceeds was announced, and in the interval, 
very many of the claim unts for shares had died, or were scattered over 
the globe. We havea curiously constructed table before us, shewing the 
distribution of prizes from 1803 to 1810. We perceive that the proceeds 
of eighteen prizes taken in 1803, were not distributed to the captors till 
the seventh year aftercapture. How many men survived to receive their 
shares in this instance? At the time when the distribution was advertised, 
how many were at home to receive theirdue? When the Rattlesnake re- 
turned home in 1811 from the East Indies, only one man of her original 
crew remained in her: death, removals, and desertions had disposed of 
allthe rest. But the prize-agents had a short and easy method of provi- 
ding for such contingencies. They used to persuade ignorant seamen to 
make wills in their tavour, and in this way alone reaped much ill-gotten 
gain. Mr. Rose says, in one of his letters to the Admiralty, that “ one 
agent for seamen, resident near Chatham, had wills by him with his name 
printed on them as the friend of the persons who was going to execute 
them; and this man lately produced at my office a will made by a private 
marine, bequeathing to him £180 personal property, besides all his pay, 
prize-money, and clothes, although he had a brother and two legitimate 
children living.” This was legally executed ; but Mr. Rose managed to 
induce the cormorant agent to surrender his claim in fayour of the orphan 
children of the deceased marine. 

We have given the above details relative to the gross malversation of 
prize-agents in the last great war, principally to shew how our seamen 
were formerly plundered on every hand. Thousands of poor fellows 
fought desperately, and buzzaed when the enemy’s colours came down, 
fancying they had won ships which would yield them plenty of prize- 
money, when, in reality, they had only risked their lives to enrich an 
agent living like a lord on shore ; and the odds were ten to one that poor 
Jack himself did not live to touch a dollar of the thousands he had won 
by his skill and valour. We presume that a very different system will 
prevail during the present war. It surely is not too much to expect that 
the government wiil take care that captured vessels are adjudicated with 
the least possible delay, and, if condemned, their proceeds promptly distri- 
buted in an equitable manner, instead of melting away in the hands of 
unscrupulous agents. Worse management than prevailed fifty years ago 
is scarcely possible. In 1810, the proceeds of thirty-seven prizes were ad- 
vertised for distribution, which had been withheld from nine to fifteen 
years, owing to the cupidity of the agents! 


kuiperial Parliament. 


EXPLANATION OF LORD ABERDEEN, 
House of Lords, Monday, June 26. 


At five o'clock the appearance of the House plainly indicated that the 
promised explanation of Lord Aberdeen was exciting deep interest. There 
was a very large attendance of members of the Lower House below the 
bar and in the galleries set apart for their reception. The space before 
the throne was also crowded with visitors having the privilege of admis- 
sion to that part of the House, and a considerable number of ladies graced 
the galleries above, while the places allotted to “ strangers’ were crowded 
to inconvenience. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN rose to move for a despatch written by him 
in 1829, relating to the treaty of Adrianople, and in so doing said that he 
was anxious to take the earliest opportunity to remove the misapprehen- 
sions and misrepresentations which had got abroad respecting a speech 
which he made on a recent occasion. With regard to the treaty of Adri- 
anople—a treaty disastrous in its consequences, and of which it had been 
most absurdly stated that he was the framer, the extracts from the des- 
patch which he would read to the House would show in what light, even 
at that early period, he regarded the aggressions of Russia. But after 
the conclusion of that treaty a change, not of intention but of policy, 
took place in the proceedings of Russia, and she now sought to acquire by 
diplomacy what she had formerly tried to extort by force of arms. This 
was the policy which was brought into play in the treaty of Unkiar ’Ske- 
lessi and in the migsion of Prince Menschikoff, and in the latter instance, 
as soon as the insidious schemes of Russia were detected, they had been 
strenuously opposed. Passing from the treaty, it had been asserted that 
he had recommended a return to the status guo. Now, it must be recol- 
lected that, up to a certain time, a returo to the status quo was the ut- 
most that either Turkey herself or her allies, negotiating in her name, 
desired. But the instant war was declared, when forbearance had been 
carried to its extreme !imit, such a return became impossible, and the is- 
sue of the war alone must be left to determine the ultimate position of the 
belligerents. All that could now be said was, that we were determined 
to maintain the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, and, 
as far as we ourselves were concerned, to conduct the hostilities to a safe 
and honourable peace. Having said so much he might stop, did he not 
Wish to say something on the absurdity and malignity of the personal im- 
putations to which he had been exposed. Those attacks were almost be- 
neath his notice; still he would say, that while he had struggled to the 
utmost to secure to this country the blessings of peace, he was resolved, 
now that we were engaged in war, to carry it on with the utmost vigour, 
80 as to bring about a return to peace as speedily as possible. Those who 
accuse him of tardiness and backwardness might be surprised to hear, 
what however was notorious to many—that he had been foremost in ad- 
Vocating an advance of the British forces beyond the Balkan, and thus at 
once to encourage the Turkish army under Omar Pacha in its resistance, 
and to hold out the hand of fellowship to Austria. That was the course 
which he had advocated in the conduct of this perfectly just war, and that 
Was the policy upon which he reckoned to restore the country to the bless- 
logs of peace. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE had the misfortune to differ from Lord 
Aberdeen as to the principles upon which the foreign policy of the country 

Ought to be conducted, and, while he was giving him credit for consisten- 
cy, he asserted his own right to criticise his public actions. It was the 
tendency of those principles which, in his opinion, unfitted Lord Aber- 
deen from being the chief adviser of the Crown in the present conjuncture, 
for he had always been the defender of absolutism. It was very well for 








the noble lord, when smarting under the oratory of Lord Lyndhurst, to 
appeal to this despatch on the treaty of Adrianople ; but why, when he 
must have been fully informed of the weakness of the Russian army at 
not take steps to prevent the signing of the disastrous 


Adrianople, did he 
treaty by the Sultan? So also in the cases 


been arrayed on the side of absolutism, and in the spirit of absolutism he 
had delivered the speech last week, which he now gndeavoured to explain 
away. So notorious was this leaning, that foreigf newspapers evidently 
considered him as the advocate of Russia. With regard to his energy in 
carrying on the war, he thought the preparations for the struggle had 
been unnecessarily delayed, considering that the plan of operations on the 
Danube by the Russians was known months ago, and it certainly was a 
remarkable fact, considering the talent which the present Administration 

, Dumbering, as it did, among its ranks Lord John Ruasell, Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, Sir James Graham, and 
other eminent men, that it had hitherto succeeded in doing so little. For 
the secret of this weakness he looked to Lord Aberdeen himself, and he 
came to the conclusion that he was unfit to be the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and that, but for his unhappy influence, we should never have been 
involved in the present war. 

Lord BEAUMONT, after a few general remarks, inquired the truth of 
a statement hazarded by some newspaper, that Count Metternich had. at 
the request of his own sovereign, the Emperor of Austria, sketched out a 
plan for negotiations, which he had communicated to the British Premier, 
~-The Earl of ABERDEEN declared that the report in questidn was ab- 
solutely baseless. 

Lord BROUGHAM expressed his satisfaction at the speech of the 
Prime Minister, but felt some apprehension that, as Russia seemed about 
to evacuate the Principalities, Austria would consent to make peace on 
that basis. He trusted that neither France nor England were in any way 
committed to the conclusions at which the Austrian and Prussian cabi- 
nets might think proper to arrive. , 

The subject then dropped, and after transacting some formal business, 
their lordships adjourned at half-past seven o clovk. 
RECIPROCITY TREATY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
Tuesday, June 27. 

Earl FITZWILLIAM said a rumour was prevailing that a treaty had 
been negotiated, or bad been actually signed, between this country and 
the United States, relative to the fisheries upon the coasts of the British 
colonies, It was also reported that this treaty contained a provision un- 
der which American traders would be allowed to establish factories for 
the purpose of curing their fish upon our colonial coast. He considered 
that such a provision would be injurious to the colonial interests, and he 
wished to know whether there was any truth in the reports alluded to.— 
The Earl of CLARENDON said a treaty had been negotiated by Lord 
Elgin between this country and the United States ; but it had only reach- 
ed his hands yesterday afternoon, and he had not yet time to give it all 
the consideration which its importance deserved. He could, however, say 
it contained no new provision for permitting American citizens to esta- 
blish factories, being in this respect founded upon the same principle as 
the treaty of 1818. Some concession had been made on the part of the 
colonies ; but the conditions of the treaty he believed would be of essen- 
tial benefit to them, and he hoped that nothing would occur in respect to 
it to mar the great work of settling all differences between this country 
and the United States-In reply to the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl of 
CLARENDON expressed his regret that no further progress had been 
made in inducing the United States to open the trade between New York 
and California to foreign vessels.--In answer to the Earl of Derby, the 
Duke of NEWCASTLE said that the assent of the Colonial Legislatures 
would be necessary, in order to give effect to the provisions of the treaty. 
The subject then dropped. 


CANADIAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL BILL. 


Thursday, June 29. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE moved that the House resolve itself into 
committee on the Canadian Legislative Council Bill.-The Earl of DER- 
BY opposed the motion, on the ground that sufficient time had not been 
afforded to the House for the mature consideration of a measure of such 
importance. The object of the bill was nothing less than to destroy the 
constitution of one of our oldest colonies, to abolish the safeguards which 
protected the monarchical elements there, and, in short, to convert Cana- 
da into a republic of a more democratic character than the United States, 
Before the House sanctioned such a change of system, it ought to be satis- 
fied that the existing constitution worked ill, and that it impeded the 
progress of sound legislation in the colony ; but, so far was this from be- 
ing the case, that not the slightest evidence to that effect had been ad- 
duced ; and, on the contrary, it was universally admitted that Canada 
had prospered enormously under the present system. The noble Earl 
then proceeded to examine in detail the scheme proposed for the election 
of the new Legislative Council, which, he contended, must result in the 


treating the House to pause before it sent a message of such importance 
down to the Lower House, when it was overwhelmed with business at this 
advanced period of the session, and therefore unable to give the bill the 
mature consideration which it deserved.—The Duke of NEWCASTLE de- 
fended the bill from the objections brought against it by Lord Derby, and 
denied that it would lead to the extinction of the monarchical or conser- 
vative element in Canada. From various causes the existing Legislative 
Council in that colony had fallen into contempt, and its members had 
come to be considered mere tools of the Government. Thisstate of things 
it was proposed to remedy, by the erection of a second Elective Chamber, 
the members of which were to be of a certain age, and possess a property 
qualification. The policy of allowing the colony to govern itself as much 
as possible had worked so well, and the increase of material prosperity 
in Canada had been so great—-not as Lord Derby asserted in spite of, but 
in consequence of that policy—that the Government bad resolved to take 
this farther step in the same direction, in the firm conviction that by so 
doing they would strengthen instead of weaken the bond of good feeling 
which now happily existed between Canada and the mother country.— 
After some observations from Lord St. Leonard’s and Lord Harrowby, 
their Lordships divided, the numbers being--For going into committee, 
63; against it, 39 ; majority, 24.--The bill then passed through committee, 
and their lordships adjourzed. 


ABOLITION OF CHURCH-RATES. 


House of Commons, Wednesday, June 21. 

Mr. MIALL moved the second reading of the Church-rates Abolition Bill. 
—Mr. A. Pellatt supported the bill, ebserving that a third of the people of 
England had already relieved themselves from these rates, while another 
third was still liable to them for the benefit of the remaining third. He 
deemed the only just principle to be that of voluntaryism. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER admitted that the case of 
Church-rates was a wrong for which there ought to be a remedy ; but he 
did not see the advantage of a demonstration in the form of a measure 
which could by no possibility become law during the present session ; and, 
therefore, he could not assent to the proposition that the alternative lay 
between countenancing these rates and abolishing them. The case for a 
change was irresistible, and the Government was prepared to encounter 
the difficulties attendant upon legislation upon the subject, and would 
endeavour to arrive at an equitable adjustment of the question. If the 
rates were abolished, we must not stop there, or the Church would be 
placed in a condition of inequality. j 

Mr. PACKE opposed, and Mr. BASS supported the bill.—Mr. BRIGHT 

said that it was not easy to understand the view of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject of these rates; but it was evident that upon 
this, as upon other matters, there was a difference of opinion in the Ca- 
binet. 
Lord J. RUSSELL said that this proposal for unqualified abolition of 
Churecb-rates was intended to forward the views of those who were oppo- 
sed to all establishments, and, as he deprecated the destruction of the [s- 
tablished Church, he could not be expected to support the measure. He 
referred to the admirable character of Dissenters in past days, and said 
that, considering the services they had rendered to the cause of education 
and religion, be should be glad to make any reasonable concession ; and 
the whole dispute in the present day arose, not upon the social evils arising 
from these rates, but in reference to the remedy to which recourse should 
be had. It would be inconsistent with the principle of a Church establish- 
ment, and would be also a hardship upon Churchmen, were no funds pro- 
vided for the maintenance of fabrics which had not been erected, like Dis- 
senting chapels, merely for those who required them, but for all. We had 
anational Church, an hereditary aristocracy, and an hereditary monarchy ; 
and these must all stand or fall together. As this bill was subversive of 
one of these great institutions. he should oppose it. 

Sir W. CLAY briefly replied, and the House divided. The numbers 
were—For the second reading, 182; for Mr. Goulburn’s amendment, 209: 
majority against the bill, 27. The bill is therefore lost. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 
House of Commons, Thursday, June 22. 

At the evening sitting, the Oxford University Bill, as amended, was 
considered. : ‘ 

Mr. HEYWOOD moved certain clauses, with a view, as he said, of assi- 
milating the University of Oxford to that of Cambridge ; but, substan- 
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tially, to abolish certain oaths in Oxford, with a view of admitting Dis- 
senters into the University. Mr. COLLIER seconded the motion. 
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Mr. S. HERBERT said that the Government eoncurred in the or 
of admitting Dissenters to all the rights and privileges of the University, 
but they thought that the House would act wisely by leaving the question 
to be determined by the governing body appointed under the bill. The 
pie come the clause would only endanger the passing of the measure in 
another place. 

Mr. M. GIBSON warmly supported the motion. A lengthened debate 
then took place, in the course ot which the Chancellor of the uer 
and Lord J. Russell repeated the objections urged by Mr. S. Herbert to 
Mr. Heywood’s propositions. The House then di upon the first 
clause, which was, to admit Dissenters as students in the University. 
The numbers were—For the clause, 252; against it, 101; Majority 
against the Government, 91. The result was received with loud cheering. 

On the Speaker putting the second clause, which would admit Dissen- 
ters as members of the governing body. Lord J. RUSSELL said that, 
after the decision to which the House had come, he would not put them 
to the trouble of another division. Sir J. Pakington and Mr. Walpole 
complained of the conduct of the Goverament upon this subject, and 
urged a division. 

A division accordingly took place, when the numbers were—For the 
second clause, 196 ; against it, 205: majority, in favour of the Govern- 
ment and against the clause, 9. 

Monday, June 26. 

The Oxford University Bill having been read a third time, Mr. HEY- 
WOOD moved the addition of a clause for the purpose of allowing Dis- 
senters to take degrees in the University. The general tenor of the clause 
was similar to that which was negatived in a previous debate, but modi- 
fied so as to exempt from the test only bachelors of arts, law, and medi- 
cine, who had no votes in convocation, or share in the governing body of 
the University—-The motion was seconded by Mr. GASKELL.--Mr. 
NEWDEGATE opposed the clause, declaring that the objections which 
caused him to vote against it on the former occasion had not been obvia- 
ted by the alteration it had undergone.—Lord J. RUSSELL declared 
that as the house had determined, against his own opinion, to make the 
admission of Dissenters an ingredient in the present bill, he should not 
now oppose the introduction of this clause. The modification which re- 
moved the possibility of Nonconformists obtaining a share in the govern- 
ing power had completely removed his objections to its principles.—The 
debate was continued by Mr. Drummond, who supported the clause ; b 
Mr. NAPIER, in opposition ; and Sir E. PERRY, when the SPEAKE 
interposed upon a point of form. The standing orders of the House re- 
quired previous notice to be given of any clause that was to be proposed 
on the third reading a bill. Since Mr. HEYWOOD bad notified his 
clause, he had altered it so materially that it became substantially a new 
one, and therefore could not be discussed if any objection were found to 
it.--Some conversation on this difficulty resulted in an arrangement that 
notice of the clause should be given, and the debate thereon taken upon 
Thursday. 

Thursday, June 29. 

On the order for further proceeding on the third reading of the Oxford 
University Bill, Mr. HEY WOOD moved a clause, enacting that it shall not 
be necessary for any person upon taking the degree of Bachelor in Arts, 
Law, Medicine, or Music, in the University of Oxford, to make or sub- 
scribe any declaration, or take any oath, save the oath of allegiance.— 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Denison, and opposed by Mr. Henley, 
who considered that the clause would impair the religious character of 
the University. He moved that its further consideration be postponed 
for six months. The amendment wis seconded by Mr. Newdegate—The 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said it weeks intention, and that of 
Lord J. Russell, to support the clause, believing that, after the unmis- 
takeable decision of the House, he was thereby doing the best for the Uni- 
versity. He could find nothing in the clause to prevent the University 
from administering, as before, religious education to the children of the 
members of the church of England.—-Mr. Sergt. SHEE supported the 
clause, which, upon a division, was carried by 233 against 79.--Mr. WIG- 
RAM proposed the addition of a proviso to the clause, with the view of 
rendering more wide and stringent the prohibition against the assumption 
of any share in the governing power and lucrative honours of the Univer- 
sity by Nonconformists.-Mr. HEYWOOD and Lord J. RUSSELL object- 
ed to the proviso, which was ultimately withdrawn, and the clause ordered 
to stand part of the bill—A clause moved by Mr. J. PHILLIMORE, that 
no member of the University shall, on account of his rank, take his de- 
gree or pass his examination sooner than another undergraduate, was 
likewise agreed to.--An addition to clause 18 of the words “ heads of col- 
leges and halls, being professors, shall vote only for heads of colleges or 
halls,” moved by Mr. E. DENISON, was agreed to.-A motion of the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER to add a few words to Mr. Roun- 
dell Palmeér’s (the school) clause, which materially qualified its effect, was 
warmly debated, and, upon a division, Was negatived by 139 to 129.--The 
bill then passed, with a new title. 


DESTRUCTION OF STORES AT ULEABORG. 


On the order for going into a Committee of Supply, Mr. M. GIBSON 
oalled attention to the proceedings of Admiral Plamridge at Uleaborg and 
Brahestadt, in the Gulf of Bothnia, and, disclaiming any desire to cast 
odium or reproach upon the officers of the service, called upon the First 
Lord of the Admiralty for an explanation of the policy of the proceed- 
ings. He entered into a detail of the circumstances attending the byrn- 
ing of the stores at those places, which he stated were private property, 
the tar being intended to be shipped for the use of the British dockyards, 
by contract with a house in the city of London. He was of opinion, he 
said, that our officers and men had been exposed unnecessarily to acts of 
war which, if sucoessful, could be of no advantage to this country.—Sir. 
J. GRAHAM said the despatches relating to this subject did not arrive 
until that morning ; and, whea published in the next Gazette, the House 
and the country would be able to form an opinion upon it. The officers 
had only obeyed their instructions, and were open to no censure what- 
ever ; and, with regard to the articles destroyed, they were the very arti- 
cles enumerated as contraband of war even in treaties of neutrality. He 
read extracts from a despatch of Sie C. Napier, whence it appeared that 
11,000 tons of the enemy’s shipping, afloat or on the stocks, had been des- 
troyed, and property to the amount of between £400,000 and £500,000. 
Every effort had been used to distinguish between public and private pro- 
perty, but the difficulty of doing so was one of the unhappy incidents of 
war. The officers and men employed in the service were not only justi- 
fied in what they had done, but it was their duty to do it, and it would be 
hard if after the performance of their arduous and perilous duties, it 
should be related to them that the first notice taken of their services in the 
House of Commons partook of the characture of censure. 


THE RECENT MINISTBRIAL CHANGES. 


Lord D. STUART called the attention of the House to recent changes 
in the Ministry, in the course of which he condemned what he termed the 
scurvy treatment of Mr. Strutt, and animadverted upon the introduction 
of Sir G. Grey into the Cabinet, and upon the present constitution of the 
War Department, observing that some of these changes seemed to confirm 
a remark that the square men were put into the round holes, and the 
round men into sqaare. The confident expectations of this country, and 
the dread of its enemies, had been, he said, that, when a Ministry of War 
was created, the office would have: been confided to no other person than 
Lord Palmerston, who was so peculiarly fitted for it. Lord Dudley en- 
larged upon the high qualities of Lord Palmerston, and declared that it 
was incomprehensible why, when there was such a man in the country, 
he should be passed over. 





NAVAL MOVEMENTS. 
THE GAMLA KARLEBY AFFAIR, 


The intelligence received by fhe Vudture, which vessel arrived at Baro 
Sound, on the 17th ult., from the Gulf of Bothnia, is of an important cha- 
racter. The squadron of steam-frigates, Leopard, Odin, Valorous, and 
Vulture, under Admiral Plumridge, have sunk, burned, or otherwise de- 
stroyed fifty ships, from the Aland group of islands on the south, to Tor- 
nea, at the extreme north of the Gulf. The public stores and magazines 
of Uleaborg, Brahestad, and Tornea have been fired. Sixteen ships in the 
first mentioned port, loaded with stores, tar, and wood, and others on the 
stocks, became the prey of one graud conflagration. The inhabitants 
hoped, by offering supplies, that they might succeed in ransoming those 
places. They were polite and civil. The supplies which were taken were 
paid for immediately. The inhabitants of Tornea baked bread for three 
days for the ships, and piled up the barracks, which they offered to burn. 
The bread was paid for, but the orders against the enemy were fully 
carried out, and the work of destruction went on. By those operations it 
is estimated that a loss of about £400,000 has been inflicted. 

The attack upon Gamla Karleby failed, through want of a sufficient 
force to cope with the enemy, who was well fortified (literally in ambus- 
cade), to check such an attack as was made upon the place. : 

The Odin and Vulture appeared before this place on the Ist instant, 
(June) anchoring about four miles off the town (being unable, in conse- 
quence of the shallowness of the water, to take up a position closer in), 
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manned and armed, with a force of two hundred and thirty men. The 
boats (four gunboats, one cutter, and one gig) appeared off the towa, an- 
choring in line at some distance opposite the stores, which seemed to be 
abandoned. A boat with a flag of truce now advanced to the shore, and 
a parley took place with the mayor or some such functionary, attended 
by an interpreter, and five or six other persons, probably soldiers in dis- 
ise. The officer with the flag of truce intimated that the inhabitants 
and private property would be dealt with according to the usages of war. 
Daring the ccnference the utmost civility was evinced, but the individuals 
denied the existence of any public property, and refused to conduct the 
officers so as to satisfy themselves of their statement, by going up to the 
town ucarmed. The question was now put to ascertain if a landing would 
be opposed if the boats attempted one. A reply in the affirmative was 
ven. They would oppose a landing by every means in their power. 
he conference now broke up. 

The flag of truce having been hauled down, the Odin’s cutter was now 
sent abead to survey and reconnoitre another and wider channel that led 
to the town. The other boat received orders to weigh, and followed 
closely. As soon as the boats got somewhat in front of the stores, the 
Odin’s cutter was observed approaching on ber return. At this moment 
a perfect storm of musketry opened suddenly upon the boats. This first 
shower. from the apparently abandoned storehouses, but now evidently 
loopholed in every respect, and filled with troops, swept through the 
Odin’s boats, and eleven out of eighteen fell. Tbe destructive fire was 
supported by field-pieces, under cover of a small pine grove, which com- 
pletely concealed the rest of the enemy, not posted in the buildings, from 
view. Under such a galling fire, severe loss took place. Some unavoida- 

’ ble delay occurred in getting the boats out of musketry range. When 
they again formed, they opened a heavy fire of shot and shell upon the po- 
sition of the enemy, who were quite invisible, and its effects, of course, 
could not be ascertained. The paddle-box (flat-bottomed) boat of the 
Vulture was now missing, and it was discovered, when the smoke cleared 
away, that she had not come out—sne was seen to be,on shore. The 
boats immediately attempted to cover her retreat--they pulled towards 
her and she approached them, under a withering and incessant fire of 
musketry ; suddenly a dense white cloud enveloped her, a shell having 
burst amongst the men. 

When the smoke cleared away she was observed drifting helplessly to- 
wards the shore, without a man to be seen in her. It is feared that they 
were all killed. Some say that they saw the officer alone standing up in 
the stern sheets, and that the sides of the boats seemed rent asunder— 
Upon removing the wounded the boats were about returning to the at- 
tack, but the arrival of Capt. Scott, who ordered them off, prevented them 
resuming this unequal contest. Their ammunition was nearly expended. 
The action was maintained for one hour and a quarter, at the end of 
which time out of the two hundred and thirty men engaged, fifty-four offi- 
cers and men were killed, wounded, and missing, together with the pad- 
dle-box boat mentioned and its 24-pounder howitzer—thus about one- 
fourth of the force employed were cut down ; Lieut. Carrington, Mr. Mon- 

e, mate, and Mr. Althorpe, midshipman, belonging to the Odin, were 
killed ; Lieut. Lewis, R. M., and a naval cadet of the same ship, were 
wounded—the former having been struck in the feee by a musket or Minié 
ball. Mr. H. Murphy and twenty-seven seamen and marines are missing 
in the paddle box boat of the Vulture ; most of whom, if not all, are sup- 
posed to have been killed. It cannot be stated what losses the enemy 
may have sustained, as they fought under cover ; the boats were roughly 
treated, perforated by bullets, and were struck by grape and round shot. 

Expecting a oot attack, the enemy were actively observed on the 
following day in erecting stockades, batteries, and otherwise fortifying 
their position, and had troops drawn up along the shore. 





THE RUSSIANS TEMPTED OUT AT LAST. 


The unexpected return to Baltschik, on the 3lst of May, of the Terri 
ble, unaccompanied by her eonsort, the Retribution, caused for the mo- 
ment a little anxiety. It appears that about 1 p.m. on the 30th as the two 
steamers neared Sebastopol, they descried, cruising about four miles from 
the port, two Russian line of-battle ships, two frigates, a Hic, and a 
steamer of war, and the wind being fair for returning into port} this squa- 
dron of six pendants, stood away towards it immediately the English 
steamers hove in sight. Seeing, however, no more ships approaching, and 
having observed none in the offi#g, the Russians made signals to the ships 
in the harbour, from out of which four more steamers of war came, in- 

ing the force to ten vessels, whereupon the liners and frigates furled 

sails, and were taken in tow by the steamers; the brig and smaller 

steamer of war first seen then ran in, whilst the rest stood out gallantly 

and bravely to attack the twe English cruisers—eight against two! They 

were allowed to approach within four miles, when it became high time to 

let them see that, under such disadvantageous circumstances, the English 
were not so simple as to fight them, for it would have been rashness so to 
do. Had the four steamers been alone, or even had the four liners and 
frigates been without an attendant steamer, there might have been a 
temptation ; so the Retribution and Terrible stexmed quietly ahead, with- 
out any apprehension of being caught. This state of things went on until 
sunset, when the enemy, being then about eighteen miles off Sebastopol, 
finished his day’s excursion by retracing his way back, no doubt to con- 
coct a despatch recounting his having chased away the combined fleets. 
How the spirit of their great Peter would have rejoiced to have witnessed 
his children’s bravery in standing out with two liners, two frigates, and 
four steamers, to fight two steamers mounting 49 guns! They were last 
seen well in towards the harbour of Sebastopol, from out of which it is 
ardently wished they may be induced to make a few more of these plea- 
sant little excursions, for no doubt the allied admirals will see the neces- 
sity of sending a more adequate force to pay them that attention they 
merit, and meet them half-way. As the Retribution and Terrible jour- 
neyed onwards to report this movement to Admiral Dundas, a steamer at 
a considerable distance followed them for some time. On the morning of 
the 3lst of May the Terrible, being the fastest of the two, was sent 
ahead; but the Retribution reached Baltschik not many hours after her. 
She went on to Kosloo to coal on the same evening. All accounts speak 
highly ot ihe appearance of the Russian ships, the furling of whose sails, 
-_ manwuvres for being taken in tow, were performed in right good 
style. 





SIR C. NAPIER’S MOVEMENTS ; FURTHER BOMBARDMENTS, 


Admiral Napier, on the 27th, was with his whole fleet within twenty- 
five miles of Cronstadt, and bound thither. On the 21st June, the British 
ships Hecla, Walorcus and Odin, bombarded and destroyed the fort at 
Bomarsound. Admiral Plumridge is recalled from the Gulf of Botbnia 
to the Gulf of Finland, and is replaced by Captain Hall. The White Sea 
will be blockaded from and after the Ist of August. 

The bombardment of Bomersound began at 5 o’clock on the evening of 
the 21st, and by 7 o’clock the masked battery was dismounted and aban- 
doned, and at 10 p.m. the Russian magazines were in a blaze. One ac- 
count says the English lost 3 men ; another says 4 killed and 7 wounded. 
The Russians fought passionately, their artillery were well supported with 
rifles. One bomb burst on the deck of the Hecla. Midshipman Lucas 
threw another overboard before it burst. 

NATIONAL FESTIVAL TO CELEBRATE THE UNION BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

On the 28th ult. a public meeting, eonvened for the purpose of promo- 
ting the above-mentioned object, was held in the Egyptian-hall of the 
Mansion-house, London. The Lord Mayor presided, and there was a nu- 
merous attendance. The Lord Mayor, in introducing the business of the 
meeting, mentioned the encouragement which her Majesty’s Ministers had 
given to the object in view, and alluded to the resolutions unanimously 
paseed at the meeting held at the Mansion-house, on the 14th inst., for the 
purpose of taking the question into consideration. A committee, he said, 

been appointed to carry those resolutions into effect, and upon that 
committee there were already enrolled the names of 350 men of rank and 
distinction, who were desirous of seeing the proposed national demonstra- 
tion brought to a successful issue. The committee had already received 
subscriptions to the amount of more than £3000. It was not proposed 
that the whole of the expenditure which would be attended upon the pro- 
demonsiration should be raised by subscription. There were pre- 
inary expenses--such, for instance as those consequent upon the tran- 
sit by railway—which would be borne by the railway companies, at least 
to a great extent ; and several scientific bodies had signified their inten- 
tion to aid in contributing to the entertainment of our French guests. 
The government also would be found ready to do everything in their 
power to aid the movement by giving free access to the public works, the 
es and the various other objects of interest which were immediately 
ander their superintendence and control. 

Mr. Masterman, M.P., moved the first resolution, “ That this meeting, 
believing that the peace of the world, the advancement of science, the de- 
velopment of art, and the diffusion of knowledge, mainly depend upon the 
saltivation of peaceful relations with the French nation, are of opinion 


that some of its most distinguished men connected with legislation, science, 
commerce, and agriculture should be invited to visit this country, with the 





view of demonstrating to the world the sincerity of the alliance now hap- 


ae sh grape between the two nations; an alliance, the continuance of 
w 


is eminently calculated to promote in all countries the permanency 
of Ag = and its consequent blessinge—-order, prosperity, and happiness.”’ 
—Mr. W. Browa, M.P., seconded the resolution, and concurred in the 
opinion of Mr. Masterman, that nothing tended to promote good feeling 


between people so effectually as the fact that they happened to find their feet | 


under the same mahogany. The resolution was carried unanimously, It 
was next resolved that the members of the corporation of London, the 
Lord Mayors of Dublin and York, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, the mayors and municipalities of the other 
cities and boroughs of the united kingdom, the heads of the universities 
and colleges, and the heads of the learned and scientific societies, be invi- 
ted to afford their co-operations.--Mr. Alderman Moon then informed the 
meeting that he, in conjunction with Sir J. Paxton, had visited Manches- 
ter and Liverpool, with the view of learning the sentiments of the princi- 
pal bodies in those cities with reference to the proposed demonstration, 
and that the results of their visits had been of a most satisfactory charac- 
ter. Mr. Mechi made a similar announcement with respect to the result 
of his mission to Oxford, Sheffield, Leeds, and Hull.—The third resolution 
was to the effect that the Lord Mayor of London be appointed treasurer, 
and that Lord J. Russell, M.P., Lord Viscount Ebrington, John Master- 
man, Esq., M.P,, Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P., and the Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild, M.P., be respectfully requested to act as trustees, and the 
bankers in London and the country be solicited to receive subscriptions. 
It was also resolved that the mayors, provosts, chief officers, and magis- 
trates of cities and boroughs of the United Kingdom be requested to sanc- 
tion the addition of their names to the committee, with a view to the 
augmentation of the funds by opening subscription lists in their local dis- 
tricts. 

Lorp ABERDEEN’S SECRET COMMUNICATIONS WITH Prince METTERNICH.-- 
Having dealt severely elsewhere, and on many occasions with our Scot- 
tish Premier, we have the greater pleasure in showing how, in one charge 
laid to his door, he annihilated the Peer who attacked him. It was after 
his so-called explanation, on the 26th ult. He spoke thus. 


The noble baron having addressed a question to me, I am perfectly 
ready and happy to answer it. I observed the paragraph in the paper to 
which the noble baron referred, and I admire its ingenuity, because, my 
former acquaintance and friendship with Prince Metternich being known, 
it was a very good notion to throw out the idea that I was engaged in 
negotiations with him, in the sense endeavoured to be implied by the 
writer of that paragraph. I thought the paragraph ingenious, but i can 
only say that, whether it is correct in stating that the Emperor of Austria 
has consulted his old and tried friend, I know not. I hope the Emperor 
has consulted him, but whether he has or not I am perfectly ignorant. 
My noble and learned friend (Lord Lyndhurst), having mentioned Prince 
Metternich with praise the other night, I referred to him in the same 
strain, and having seen somewhere—-I believe in a newspaper--a state- 
ment that the Emperor of Austria had had recourse to his advice, I ex- 
pressed a hope that the statement was true. I hope that the paragraph 
referred to by the noble baron is, in that respect, correct also, but whether 
it is or not Iam ignorant. All I know is, that, as far as I am concerned 
there is just the amount of truth in the paragraph as there isin all the 
other imputations which I have the pleasure of seeing made against me-- 
that is to say, there is not a syllable of trath in it from begining to end, 
(“ Hear, hear,” and laughter. It so happens that, intimate as I formerly 
was with Prince Metternich, since I have been in office, for the last year 
and a-half, [have not communicated with him, directly or indirectly, 
until a few days ago, when a friend of mine and his told me she was about 
to write to him, and asked me whether I had anything to say to the 
Prince ; whereupon I said, “Pray make my best remembrances to him.’ 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Tue Doxe or Devonsuire ann Sir Joseru Paxton.—The Derbyshire 
Courier says—“ The following is a copy of the inscription on the cup 
presented by his Grace to Sir Joseph Paxton, in commemoration of the 
opening of the Crystal Palace :—*“ On the proud day sanctioned by the 
presence of the Sovereign and the approbation of his employer, June 10, 
1854, this cup is presented to Sir Joseph Paxton by his affectionate and 
devoted friend, Devonshire-—like whom, all the world can this day appre- 
ciate his talents, his skill, and the simplicity of his combinations ; but as 
much as whom, none can know the excellence of his heart and digposition, 
the Christian and benevolent qualities that have distinguished him.—June 
10, 1854.’"’ (The Dake’s health is reported as improving.) 








Tue Lovat Peerace.—Her Majesty has been pleased to give permis- 
sion to introduce a bill reversing the attainder of the Lovat Peerage. 
Should this be effected, Lord Lovat will stand as 14th instead of 1st Baron 
—the last of the family who enjoyed the title having been Simon, the no- 
terious participator in the rebellion of 1745. The present Lord, descend- 
ed through the Strichen family, from Alexander, sixth Lord, holds his title 
by special creation in 1837. 

Tue Apvice or A TEETOTALLER.—There are actors and authors who 
imagine that wisdom will come from drinking, for the simple reason, I 
suppose, that Minerva was born of a splitting headache. 














NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Saturday, July 15th, 1854. 
Mdme. ANNA THILLON, as ‘* Marie,’’ the Vivandiere, in 
“The Daughter of the Regiment.” 








Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS, and Mddle. YRCA MATHIAS, in 
Comic Pantomime and Grand Ballet. 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
Mdme. ANNA THILLON in ENGLISH OPERA. 


Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1854. 


Intelligence from Liverpool, dated the Ist. inst., does not make us much 
wiser in regard to the progress of the war. We yet learn only in general 
terms that the Russian forces are to evacuate the Principalities—-at least 
Bulgaria and Wallachia--and that their places are to be occupied by an 
immense body of Austrian troops. These latter indeed, Lord John Rus- 
sell has assured the House of Commons, are to march into those ill-fated 
territories, whether as successors to the retiring Muscovites, or for the 
purpose of clearing it all hazards of the original invaders. The point in 
doubt, and voluminously discussed by journalists, is the good faith of 
Austria in this movement; or, we should rather say, her real intention. 
The course adopted seems to us to be capable of a triple interpretation. 
It may be a step concerted with the Czar, for the purpose of interposing 
between his weakened battalions and his enemies flushed with conquest, 
offering him moreover the opportunity for withdrawing from the Danube, 
the Serenth, and the Pruth, and concentrating his military strength in the 
Crimea. It may be designed, on the other hand, with a view to permitting 
the Allies to attack with all their forces that stronghold so often in mens’ 
mouths. Or, thirdly, it may be a move in advance, of which the ultimate 
end is not yet settled in the Cabinet of Vienna. For action, either with 
Russia or against her, an overwhelming army of 300,000 men might be 
very well posted in these Provinces; nor perhaps may the Austrian go- 
vernment object, for other reasons, to maintaining such an army, in 
quarters lying to the Eastward of Hungary. There is yet a Kossuth in 
existence. It might not be thought amiss, with wary eye to future con- 





Clergy Disabilities Bill until next session. 





| tingencies, to hem in his sympathisers between two'military cordons, With. 
out, then, presuming to speak authoritatively, amid opinions so widely 
diverse, we hold to our impression of last Saturday, that Austria sees at 
length her true interest, and is inclined cautiously to aid in excluding 
the Czar from the mastery of South-Eastern Earope.—In the meantime 

rumours come thickly from Varna, in the neighbourhood of which place, 
the bulk of the Anglo-French are encamped, that Marshal St. Arnaud is 
really making preparations for a joint land and sea expedition against the 
| Crimea. We hope this rumour may prove correct, be the objects and the 


| 


| course of Austria what they may. 


| ‘The theme is suggestive and well-nigh exhaustless ; but we care not to 
| add our own speculations in detail to those in which our daily contempo- 
raries indulge. Expressing, therefore, a fervent trust that, after hay- 
ing for a quarter of a century made a ridiculous bug-bear of Russia, the 
British government will not fall into the same blunder as regards Ays. 
tria, and craving the patience of the impatient in respect to Sir Charles 
Napier’s doings in the Baltic, we pass on to consider certain affairs at 
home.—And first of our noble Premier, of whom we were compelled, in 
our last issue, to say some hard things, though, by the way, his one speech 
which we then quoted in full, was the hardest thing on the roll against 
him. 

When we gave utterance, a week ago, to our indignation at Lord Aber- 
deen’s declaration in regard to Russia, we had not received the mai] by 
the steamer of the 24th ult., and consequently did not know whether our 
British brethren of the quill had been similarly moved to wrath. Strange- 
ly enough, we now find that, although our Prime Minister’s extraordinary 
sentiments were propounded on Monday, the 19th ult., it was not unti] 
some days had elapsed, that the press denounced his Lordship. In the in- 
terim, Mr. Layard had given notice of his intention to bring the affair 
formally before the House of Commons on the 29th, whilst on the same 
evening on which Mr. Layard thus called attention to the Premier's 
strange language, but after his notice that it would be brought forward 
at a specific date, Lord Aberdeen unexpectedly and voluntarily informed 
his colleagues in the Upper House, that on Monday, June 26, three days 
in advance of Mr. Layard, he should move for a copy of a despatch writ- 
ten by himself, when Foreign Minister, in 1829, with reference to the 
Treaty of Adrianople, and take the opportunity of correcting sundry 
grave misapprehensions as to what he had said on a former occasion.— 
This volunteered explanation on the part of the leader of the Cabinet 
was, of course, meant to forestall Mr. Layard ; and hereon the press broke 
forth with bitter Philippics against the former, the latter being hailed by 
the Opposition as “ the coming man” who has been so tardy.—Now, that 
a Minister in Lord Aberdeen’s position should have come forward to vin- 
dicate words spoken in his place in Parliament, was in itself an admis- 
sion that he had spoken unadvisedly, notwithstanding the plea put 
forth by himself, that he had been misrepresented and misunderstood, 
and notwithstanding his declaration that he had nothing to retract 
or contradict.—However, the explanation came forward in due time, 
and a very lame one it was. It is condensed elsewhere ; but its main 
points may be thus summed up. His Lordship argued that his 
own anti-Russian tendencies were manifest in the fact that, nearly 
twenty-five years ago, he penned a very strong remonstrance against the 
Treaty of Adrianople, after it was signed ; the small worth of the argu- 
ment being entirely demolished by the unanswered challenge, to show 
what he had previously done, in order to prevent its signature. Similarly 
non-effective was the Premier’s attempt to prove that our jealousy of 
Russian aggrandisement has been needless, because it is to the acquisition 
of political influence, rather than to territorial increase, that the later 
efforts of that power have been directed. Just as if the one did not grasp 
as far as the other, and in truth more noxiously. It must be owned at 
the same time that the idea of returning to the status quo ante bellum 
was frankly abandoned by the speaker. Not even Lord John Russell on 
the electoral hustings could have been more explicit on this point. But 
then Lord Aberdeen had not a word to say as to material guarantees, or 
as to checking the aggressive policy against which Western Europe is now 
taking its stand. Not he forsooth. Not for worlds would he have adopt- 
ed the direct terms of Lord Lyndhurst, and boldly anticipated the des- 
truction of the Czar’s means of offence. Oh, no! He could but shelter 
himself under the uncertain results of the actual war, and let no man 
into the secret of his own notions of the sort of peace that is to be cove- 
ted--Finally, the dish of“ cauld kail frae Aberdeen” was garnished with the 
declaration that he, individually, had been, since the proclamation of the 
war, the most zealous member of the-Cabinetin pushing forward our pre- 
parations, the keenest in his desire that something might be done. This 
assertion, involving the Premier’s personal veracity, could not well be 
questioned. Nevertheless, it would have carrried more weight, if one or 
two of bis ministerial coadjutors had corroborated it. 

And what was the end of this explanation, in which nothing was ex- 
plained? Just this. The journals favourable to the Government pro- 
claimed the entire whitewashing of its head. The Opposition organs re- 
iterated their discontent. Mr. Layard was either satisfied, or cajoled into 
saying that he was so, and accordingly withdrew his motion. We venture 
still to think that the animus of Lord Aberdeen is an incubus upon the 
energies of the British nation. Oh, for a new Heaven-born Pitt, (endued 
with a small spice of the spirit of the age) to deliver us from this wearisome 
burden of oligarchic and family administration ! Unluckily, the Coalition or 
Lord Derby appears to be all that is on the cards. The one forms a Go- 
vernment that won’t work well together ; the other can scarcely construct 
an Administration that is capable of working at all. : 

But whilst our public affairs offer the curious spectacle of a Cabinet 
endued with the worm’s privilege—-that of re-uniting after being cut one 
pieces, and whilst the House of Commons is coaxed or frightened into 
lending its aid to hold it together, it is worth remark that the votes in the 
House are becoming year by year more a in tone. Men of the old 
school, and those who swear by the perpetual union of Church and State, 
may well be alarmed at the approaching innovation. On the 13th ult., 
Mr. Berkeley’s annual effort to bring about the adoption of the ballet at 
Parliamentary elections was only turned aside by a majority of 37 ina 
muster of 350 members. The abolition of Church rates has also been 
saved by a narrow vote, as will be seen above ; and the reader is also of 
vised to run his eye over the curious record of proceedings in regard . 
the Oxford University Bill. These things all convince us that, althoug’ 
family influence and the want of a strongly defined and unfettered . 
cal party, tend to keep a limited number of men in office, the popu s 
voice is still heard and the popular will is still felt. Some of our = 
neighbours here tell us that public opinion is a mere delusion in , on 
Britain, and that a few noble families are the rulers of the realm; — 
that a revolutionary feeling is rife throughout the land, and eee 
publican time is coming. Both are grievously in error. The ery i 
question are administrators, not yt reg were our limited 4 

i m of government in er odour. 
i. seen a fea vainly endeavouring to obstruct the pape 
the Bill before the House of Lords, whereby the Canadians may “8 ome 
their Upper Chamber in such fashion as they please ; and he has a A 
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celebrated for its omissions, than for the amount of legislative business 
that it has effected.—Ere we take leave of it, we must however notice that 
the House of Commons has just adopted a resolution, declaring that a 
change in the law of Partnership is desirable, and that a limited liability, 
such as is recognised in the U. S. and other countries, would better accord 
with commercial interests. The Government, represented by the Attor- 
pney-General, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Cardwell, opposed the passage of 
such a declaration. They were supported by Mr. Brown and Mr. Glyn on 
pebalf (though not avowedly) of the great capitalists. Bat the opponents 
dared not press for a division, and the vote passed without one. 


The retirement of M. de Persigny, French Minister of the Interior, and 
the appointment of M. de Billault, in his place, are the only items in the 
domestic affairs of our ally thatcan call for transient notice. The reasons 
for this change are scarcely of general interest. Beyond the brief an- 
nouncemont of an intended attempt upon the Ewperor’s life, during his 
contemplated trip to the Pyrenees, and the arrests consequent upon the 
discovery, there is a total void in French political news. The Anglo-alli- 
ance is still regarded with favour; and now that the Parisians are 
aware that the two ffeets, numbering upwards of fifty sail, are united in 
the Baltic under Sir Charles Napier, they are looking for great tidings 
from that quarter. @ 

Numberless anecdotes are current in the French and British newspa- 
pers, culled from that vast field, the theatre of war, and dealing with the 
personages grouped immediately about it, or concerned at a distance in 
its issues. The drawback to circulating the majority, or even the best of 
these floating items, is a doubt as to their truth. Still, there is one of 
them so unique, so full of matter for reflection, and affording so complete 
a key to the recent losses and disgraces of the Russian arms, that we 
print it without hesitation. We forget where we picked it up; but as- 
suredly the old proverb is true in regard to it,“ si non e vero, e ben tro. 
vato.” It states then, that when Prince Paskiewitch was directing one 
of the late murderous and unsuccessful assaults upon Silistria, he haran- 
gued his troops in words to this effect. “ You must carry that fortress, 
or I shall be under the necessity of stopping your rations !’’—What an ap- 
peal to soldiers! What a contrast to those pithy addresses, handed down 
to us by history, with which in all ages, and in all countries, Generals 
have stimulated the pride, the sense of honour, the love of country, the 
emulation of their followers! Poor, hungry, degraded, imbruted wretches! 
Who can wonder that their leaders fell, one after another, nominally 
struck down by spent-balls, or grenades thrown by the enemy? The sug- 
gestion that they were shot treacherously in the back becomes obviously 
probable, when the morale of the Russian army is thus laid bare in a sen- 
tence. In the mean time, General Schilders is reported dead of his 
wounds, and Prince Menschikoff, the freshwater Admiral and blustering 
Ambassador, is to command the army in conjunction with Paskiewitch. 

Whilst touching on rumours, we may mention that one sends the Czar 
to the Southern extremity of his dominions, for the purpose of seeing with 
his own eyes the strength of his fortresses and the condition of his armies. 
The existence of such a rumour would induce us to disbelieve it. If 
Nicholas be reported at Jassy or Sebastopol, he will probably be incog. 
at Berlin or Vienna. 

Nor are the tellers of tales limited to correspondents of the Press. Se- 
verai of our countrymen, recently civil Engineers in the Russian service, 
have returned to London, and have detailed a vast amount of St. Peters- 
burg gossip to Sir James Graham's private Secretary at the Admiralty, 
whence it found its way into the favoured columns of the Times. From 
gun-boats, to the Emperor’s diet (limited “ to the wing of a fowl, a little 
weak tea, or an occasional glass of Champagne, diluted with water’’) no- 
thing national or personal escaped the observation of these gentlemen, 
who being thrown out. of employ, will be invaluable to any journal as 
“ our own correspondents.” Their gossip is rather too long for our co- 
lumns to-day ; but it comprises a few facts that should be known. In the 
first place then, both Frenchmen and Englishmen are in sad disrepute at 
St. Petersburg. Secondly, the gilded and gaudy Royal steam yacht at 
Peterhoff has been daubed over with black paint, and disguised, in the 
hope that she may escape observation, in the event of any unpleasantness. 
Thirdly, our Engineering friends encountered terrible difficulties in get- 
ting away, and would have failed to do so, but for the intercession of Ge- 
neral Wilson, an old Scotchman in the Czar’s service, and declared by his 
Majesty to be the honestesi servant in it. Fourthly, the Russian engi- 
neers (and a great comfort it is) can’t manage the marine steam-engines 
entrusted to them. Fifthly, (with heavy heart we write it) are paraded 
160 of those formidable fir gun-boats. Sixthly (we vainly endeavour to 
suppress our un-Christian satisfaction) the good Bogineers were “quite 
shocked” at seeing the Emperor, a few days before their departure. He 
was “ stooping with age and infirmity,” having moreover “ a pertinacious 
liver complaint and a disease in the leg,” and (as they very truly re- 
mark) *‘ what is still worse, a ‘mind diseased.’”? Seventhly, the Russian 
public are immoderate and indecent in their abuse of Charley Napier ; 
their papers “‘ teem with abominable lies,”’ and constantly repeat that the 
English cocknies are starving. Lastly, these lucky fellows, having es- 
caped “ by dint of management and bribery,” gratified Lord Bloomfield 
at Berlin, by a narrative of their adventures, probably not condensed by 
our process. 

We have only to add that, two days later, the Times acknowledged the 
receipt of a letter from one of the Engineers named, as having been pre- 
sent at the Admiralty, wherein he denies that fact, and contradicts some 
of the statements published. Still, if he leaves untouched those ugly 
gun-boats, he does the same (happily for us) with the weak tea, the perti- 
nacious liver complaint, the game leg, and the unhinged wind. 








The Canadian papers are, of course, largely devoted to the pending 
election. Without entering into questions so purely local, as the merits 
or the chances of individual candidates, we cannot but notice the curious 
fact that Mr. Bristow, formerly Editor of the Montreal Pi/ot, is a candi- 
date for the representation of that city, on anti-ministerial principles. 

The Governor of Newfoundland has prorogued the Parliament until the 
9th of next month, the Assembly having still persisted in withholding the 
supplies.-Three Delegates, Messrs. Little, Emerson, and Parsons, are to 
Proceed immediately to England, to lay their claim for a really responsi- 
ble government before the Colonial Secretary. 


In the course of some remarks that passed in the House of Lords, on the 
27th ult., relative to the pending Reciprocity Treaty, Lord Clarendon 
paid a compliment to Mr. Crampton, that was no more than that gentle- 
man’sdue. He stated that Lord Elgin only went to Washington, because 
it was presumed that a Treaty negotiated by the Governor General of the 
“British North American Colonies would be the more acceptable to the 
Colonists themselves. To Mr. Marcy also Lord Clarendon made a com- 
Plimentary allusion.—As for the Treaty itself, the Committee of the U.S. 
Senate, to which it was referred, has reported it without any amendment. 
Its consideration is immediately expected. 


The Treaty made by Commodore Perry with the Japanese is now before 
the Senate of the U. S., having been brought home by Capt. Adams, U.S, 
N,, early in the week. The only fact connected therewith, which has no- 
Velty in it, comes to us by way of a Sandwich Isfand newspaper. Mr. R. 
C. Wyllie, the Hawaian Minister of Foreign Affairs, has announced that 
in 1612, an Englishman obtained a very favorable Treaty from the Em- 








peror of Japan, on behalf of James I. What a flutter there will be 
amongst the Keepers of State records, when the precious document is de- 
manded. 
Lady Franklin, still hopeful, has declined the widow’s pension, to which 
she has become entitled from the British Admiralty. To accept it, would 
be formally to relinquish the idea of Sir John’s ultimate re-appearance. 








Rear-Admiral Price, commanding H.B.M. squadron in the Pacific, has 
issued to the officers and men under his command a notification of the war 
with Russia, with a hint that they have work before them. He dates from 
H.M.S. President at Callao, on the 9thof May. At the Sandwich Islands, 
and at some of the South American ports, we read from time to time of 
Russian and British men of war lying, side by side, in neutral waters, 
Considering, however, that the French also have several ships in the Pa- 
cific, we live from day today in the expectation of hearing that our enemy 
has been somewhere overhauled. 





General Quitman and his reputed associate fillibusters have given bonds 
at New Orleans not to violate the neutrality laws and have accordingly 
been released from custody. This was done, however, under protest ; and 
if there be no bloodshed in Cuba, there is likely to be much money and 
learning disbursed in ascertaining the Judge’s right to require such bonds, 
We can only say that if he have it not, he ought to be invested with it. 





Most deeply do we deplore the arrival of gloomy intelligence from Ja- 
maa and Barbadoes, in both of which Islands the Cholera has been and 
is disastrously virulent. This scourge too exists in this city, though to 
what degree we are kept in ignorance, through the foolish and indeed un- 
justifiable conduct of the Board of Health. These ill-judging guardians 
on behalf of the public will not permit the knowledge or publication of 
any statistics of this disease, If this narrow course be continued, the 
result will be a panic on the part of the timid, and dangerous negligence 
on the part of the unthinking. 


A curious letter appears in the Washington Union, whereby it appears 
that a couple of Irish citizens of the U. S., sailors by profession, are con- 
cocting a piratical attack upon the house at Chagres, wherein immense 
sums of California gold are sometimes deposited, in transitu. The dates 
and localities are so jumbled up between Lisbon, London, the United 
States, and the West Indies, that the mere outline of the plot is sufficient 
for our readers. A Russian privateering commission figures also in the 
story ; but it is a genuine Irish Bull to suppose that even that would war- 
rant the seizure of British gold on the Isthmus. 





Ill-blood betwixt Protestants and Catholics, or perhaps we should 
rather say between the Americans and the Irish, is going up to fever heat. 
The destruction of a Catholic Church at Dorchester, Mass., and of another 
at Bath, Maine, on the 4th inst., are but two, of many lamentable proofs 
of the fact. 

The trial of Mr. W. Colonel Walker, Ex-President of Sonora, for viola- 
ting the neutrality laws of the United States, is deferred until an early 
day in next month. Having given bail in the sum of $10,000, the Colo- 
nel is filling up his time by editing or assisting on a newspaper. 


Late accounts from Havannah mention the landing of a cargo of 600 
slaves, and the subsequent capture of the American vessel engaged in the 
traffic. Well may Mr. Clayton be endeavouring to purify his flag, by 
throwing impediments in the way of the transfer of American registers, 





The accounts from Mexico, of Santa Anna’s political condition, are 
confused and unsatisfactory. His minister to the U. S. has however 
drawn from the Treasury the seven millions of dollars, due to him under 
the Gadsden Treaty. 

Admiral Duquesne, commanding the French West India squadron, 
died at Havannah, on the 3d inst. 








Mr. Barnum has resigned the Presidency of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany ; and it is further stated that the building and appurtenances will 
shortly be sold for the benefit of the Company’s creditors. Most sin- 
cerely do we regret the failure of so spirited an enterprise. 





We must haul down the winner’s colours from the Cunard steam-ship 
Arabia, and transfer them to the Baltic, of the Collins line. The passage 
of the latter from Liverpool, which ended at an early hour on Saturday 
morning last, was performed in four minutes less time than that of the 
Arabia, hence to Liverpool, in June of last year, previously the fastest on 
record. This is the precise truth, though the particulars are crowded 
oat. 





THE BRITISH MINISTRY. 

The following list of the members of the Cabinet is published in con- 
sequence of the recent changes. 
Earl of ABERDEEN............0.-+00- 
Marquis of LANSDOWNE 
Lord CRANWORTH.........-..++00+5 
Lord JoHN RUSSELL...........+-++5- 
Viscount PALMERSTON...........-.-- 
Earl of CLARENDON.............--+- 
Duke of NEWCASTLE.........-.-+--- 
Sir GEORGE GREY............---0--- 
Mr. GLADSTONE...........0020eeeee- 
Sir James GRAHAM............-50005 
Sir CuarLes Woop 
Duke of ARGYLL..........00--eeeeee 
Earl of GRANVILLE.......200.+++005: c 
Sir W. MoLeswortu Office of Works. 
Hon. Sipney HERBERT........-.-+++- Secretary of War. 

—— ooo 


Carrain Girrarp’s Wipow.—The widow of the lamented Captain Gif- 
fard visited Odessa, in the Vesuvius, under the safeguard of a flag of 
truee. She was permitted to land, accompanied by Captain Powell, and 
remained there twenty-four hours collecting particulars of her husband’s 
dying moments, which were those of a hero meeting his death in his coun- 
try’s cause. The crew of the Tiger, on seeing a British naval uniform 
pass their place of confinement, was about hailing the wearer with a Bri- 
tish cheer, thinking their moment of deliverance from captivity had ar- 
rived, but were very judiciously silenced in time by a sign from Captain 
Powell. The junior officers, such as midshipmen and cadets, have been 
placed in a naval college to improve them in their profession ; the se- 
niors are said to have been removed to Moscow, the Emperor having re- 
fused to listen to any exchange. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
Without office. 

Lord Chancellor. 

President of the Council. 
Home Secretary. 

Foreign Secretary of State. 
War Secretary of State. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
India Board. 

Privy Seal. 

Duchy of Lancaster. 


A Soxprer’s Wire at Varna.—A boat from the Henri 1V., rowed by 
six dashing French sailors, in snow-white shirts and coquettish little 
glazed hats, stuck with a tepageur air on the side of their heads, shot up 
alongside the landing-place, and in the stern appeared the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Errol—the former an officer in the Rifles, and the latter intent upon 
sharing the dangers of the campaign with her husband. I think the old 
Civil Pacha, who was seated on a chair ata little distance, scarcely knew 
whether he was on his head or his heels, when the lady was handed up 
out of the boat, and made her appearance at the town gate, with a brace 
of pistole hanging in a holster at her waist, and followed by a Bulgarian 
porter, with a shoal of reticules, and carpet-bags, and books, and taking 
everything as coolly as if she were an old soldier. The whole party fol- 
lowed the Rifles to the field, and the Countess is at the present moment 


living under canvas. 
PAusic. 


Tue Opera at CastLe GarpeN.—The opening path of the Italian Opera 
Season of 1854 and 55 seems by no means to be a way strewn with 
flowers. If the Manager or his friends were inclined to superstition, (and 
very many Italian artists are,) and were—sailor-like—prejudiced against 








Friday, any quantity of reasons for the ill luck that has marked thus far 
the commencement might be found. In fact we have heard some of the 
troupe accusing the unlucky Friday upon which they arrived, and the 
still more unlucky opening night (Friday again), of the mishaps that 
have already occurred. Of these, we will but mention the severe indis- 
position of Madame Bertucea-Maretzek, that rendered the production of 
“ Maria di Rohan” on the evening announced an absolute impossibility 
Now last of all, to cap the climax, the energetic, ubiquitous, and talented 
manager himself is taken down by illness, and his place as conductor has 
to be filled by his leader, Mr. Kreutzer.—These however are unpleasant 
topics to dwell upon, 80, with a “ better luck next time !”, we will leave 
them, and have our say about what has been done. 

One performance of the “ Sonnambula,” on Monday last, did not do 
mach to raise Donna Valeria Gomez in the estimation of the critics or of 
the public. Her voice, though possessing some excellent qualities, is at 
times painfully weak and inefficient, and she seems to lack those great 
requisites for a vocalist, musical knowledge, discretion, and educated 
taste. This may seem harsh criticism, but it is simply truth ; we had, on 
hearing this lady first, hoped for better things, but we fear, except in some 
few parts which she may know mechanically, that we shall never hear 
much to delight or surprise us from her. 

“‘ Maria di Rohan” was finally produced on Wednesday evening last, 
well cast, and upon the whole, very well rendered. To do our fault- 
finding first, aud get rid of the unpleasant part of criticism, we must re- 
prove the orchestra. Our friend Kreutzer is a capital leader, an excellent 
general musician, a good first violinist, and a reliable and most valuable 
man in the orchestra generally, bat—we cannot add “ good conductor’’ 
fo the list of his qualifications, The orchestra, apart from its over-brassi- 
ness, (a most obtrusive, loud, and impudent set of Trombones,) was un- 
steady, swerving, and unreliable. Mr. Kreatzer seems to follow the score 
closely and steadily—-and only the score ; whilst extraneous circam- 
stances, the position,style, and even humour of the singers ought to be 
closely watched and form a portion of the study of the intelligent con- 
ductor. We make these remarks not as derogatory to Mr. Kreutzer’s 
ability, for the management possesses a treasure in him, and considering 
the brevity and small number of rehearsals, we think under all circum- 
stances that Mr. K. performed wonders, and did what no other leader 
would or probably could have done.—Of chorus there is but little in this 
Opera ; but what there is was very well done, if we except the opening 
choras of the first act, which, though well sung, was taken too slow. 

Madame Bertucca-Maretzek, having fully recovered from her recent 
sickness, appeared as Maria di Rohan. She had been a long, a very long 
time, absent from our boards, and from the Concert room. She lived in the 
country, and her children and her nice farm on Staten Island absorbed 
her attention. She suddenly appears before us again, more brilliant, and 
@ more impressive artiste than ever, a better Prima Donna than we ever 
expected to find her. She has gained somewhat in embonpoint, and has 
@ ruddier appearance than formerly, but her voice is infinitely superior 
to what it has been heretofore. It is almost incredible what an amount 
of strength, breath, and fulness it has gained, whilst quiet, intelligent and 
careful study has rendered her execution a model of grace and purity. 
She was warmly welcomed, and enthusiastically applauded throughout 
the evening. 

With Signora Martini D’Ormy everybody was delighted at once. As 
Armando de Gondi she dressed and looked the Page to perfection. She 
is hgndsome, tall, of fine figure, and most expressive features. Her voice, 
which she uses with the skill of a thorough artist, is a Contralto of excel- 
lent quality and power. Although labouring, as we afterwards learned, 
under severe illness, yet she would not add to the manager’s distresses by 
a refusal to sing, but even risked her début whilst unable to do justice to 
her own ability. Such conduct deserves especial notice and acknowledg - 
ment, if only for its rarity. Her success was perfect ; but the part of 
Gondi is rather, we think, too small for a test of her fine powers. We 
would like to hear her as .Arsace in “ Semiramide,” or Pippo in “ Gazza 
Ladra,” or “‘ Orsintin “ Lucrezia.””’ We understand she is to be the 
Fides in the “ Prophete,” whenever that work is produced. 

Signor Neri Beraldi gains upon us, the more we hear of him. He has 
infused more spirit into his acting, and with no detriment to the quiet, 
easy, and sympathetic style of his singing. He is one of the most pleas- 
ing Tenors we ever listened to.—Signor Graziani’s Due de Chevreuse 
was a most meritorious performance, and elicited much applause. He 
laboured under considerable hoarseness, but by the mere power of will, 
by his own energy and determination, overcame this difficulty so far as to 
make it scarcely perceptible. This however may account for some of his 
over-acting, and for an appearance of nervous restlessness. 

** Maria di Rohan” was to be repeated last night, and Verdi’s Louisa 
Miller is promised us for next week. We trust that the health of the ma- 
nager and of the whole company will be restored by that time. 





Orama. 


There is still little or nothing inviting notice, at the New York esta- 
blishments whereof we are accustomed to speak. The Broadway, Bur- 
ton’s, and Wallack’s being closed, fortunate Mr. Niblo, playing off on al- 
ternate nights the Ravels and Madame Anna Thillon, contrives, we 
doubt not, to content the strangers in town, and to replenish his well- 
filled pockets.-In the meantime, we cannot better keep the reader’s in- 
terest in the Drama alive, than by publishing the subjoined article from 
the London Times of the 27th ult. It treats of Charles Kean, for whom 
we entertain considerable respect, but who, we regret to say, is deserting 
the higher walks of his art, for a contemptible catchpenny substitute — 
Another piece of the “Corsican Brothers” order is brought out, and 
(alack the day!) under “ the most exalted patronage.” It is worth whiie 
to remark with what tortuous ingenuity the critic elaborates his praises, 
when it is evident that a thorough contempt predominates (as it should) 
in hismind. The same prostitution of the same critic’s judgment, in con- 
nection with the production of “ Faust,” by Mr. Kean, was chronicled by 
us on the 13th of May last : 


Mr. Charles Kean took his benefit last night, and a new piece of the 
melodramatic kind was produced, the terrors of which rival all the terrors 
hitherto imported from Paris. It might be thought that the public was 
by this time case-heartened against all theatrical startlings, but that the 
reverse is the fact is amply proved by the breathless attention with which 
it listened to the new tale of horror and the burst of excitement which fol- ° 
lowed its conclusion. 

Le Courrier de Lyon, « five-act drama, written by M. M. Siraudin, 
Moreau, and Delacour, and produced at the Théatre de la Gaité in March, 
1850, was founded on a criminal case that made a great noise in Paris 
about, we believe, the end of the last century. A courier, who was car- 
rying a large amount of property from Lyons to Paris, was waylaid, rob- 
bed, and murdered in his route, and the investigation which ensued led 
to the apprehension and subsequent execution of an opulent man named 
Lesurques, whose reputation bad previously been unimpeachable. When, 
however, this unfortunate gentleman had paid the extreme penalty of the 
law, his innocence was proved by the discovery of the real murderer, who 
so exactly resembled him in personal appearance as to lead to the judicial 
mistake. So completely was the fame of poor Lesurques cleared from all 
suspicion, that when the piece founded on the incident was produced at 
the Gaité, with a fictitious name for the sufferer, the family wrote a letter 
to the authors, giving them full permission to introduce the real name, 
convinced that where no crime had been committed no real disgrace had 
been incurred. In the published edition of the French piece this letter is 

rinted. 
' While stating the foundation of the plot, we have, notwithstanding our 
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‘brevity, stated the plot itself. Nothing like a secondary is intro- 
duced to eolarge the subject, but the play is merely formed by an elabo- 
ration of the personages who would necessarily, or, at any rate, natu- 
rally, be involved in the main incident, Lesurques is shown as a happ 

s man in the midst of his family ; his apprehension on the dread- 
Badhends of robbery and murder comes in as an awful interruption to 
the joy consequent on his daughter’s wedding ; his innocence is made in- 
dubitable by the proof of an a/ibi ; but, unhappily, the proof is establish- 
ed a minute after the execution bas taken place. Certain motives are, of 
course, introduced to give the tale a dramatic interest, but, on the whole, 
the events are closely packed rather than modified. 

Considering how often the mistakes arising from an implicit reliance 
on circumstautial evidence have been made subjects for dramatic treat- 
ment, and the number of persons that have been falsely accused on the 
stage from the days when the maid of Palaiseau was sentenced to death 
for stealing a spoon, which was really purloined by a magpie, it may 
seem extraordinary that the old case of the Lyons courier should be em- 
ployed as a new cause of excitement. It was the peculiarity of the mis- 
take and its technical value for theatrical purposes that induced the 
dramatist to take a subject that in many other respects resembled themes 
already treated. The unhappy Lesurques was not merely apprehended 
because his evil star took him at an untimely hour to the scene of crime, 
bat because of that personal resemblance to the murderer which led to 
the establishment of a false identity. Here, therefore, was an opportu- 
nity of combining the excitement of a false accusation with the interest 
generally awakened by putting the same actor into two characters of an 
opposite kind. The play was so constructed that the same artist could 
act both the murderer and the person wrongly suspected, and the actor se- 
lected was M. Laeresson#re. 

The tragedy of Valerza, which Mademoiselle Rachel brought with her 
to this country, and in which the misfortunes of the Empress Messalina 
are solely derived from a resemblance to the courtesan Lysisca, the same 
actress playing both the innocent and the guilty person, was no doubt 
based on the story of Queen Marie Antoinette and the diamond necklace ; 
but it is by no means impossible that its production on the stage of the 
Theatre Francais arose from the great success of adrama similar in prin- 
ciple at the Boulevard theatre. Le Courrier de Lyon was brought out, as 
we have said, in March, 1850; Valeria was produced in March, 1851. 

There is no doubt that Le Courrier de Lyon is intrinsically at horough- 
going melodrama of the old shool. We need not apply to it mincing, 
carefully selected, equivocal terms, such as “ drame,”’ and the like, it is 
neither more nor less than one of those pieces which used to alarm and 
delight our fathers, served up with that superior skill which is necessary 
to alarm and delight ourselves. Simple as the story is, it is told with a 
woudrous abundance of effects, and the miseries, which are doled out bit 
by bit to the unfortunate Lesurques, are only equalled by the amazing 
brutality which is assigned to the real murderer. The authors, having 
clapped on the shoulders of one actor a miracle of human virtue anda 
monster of human depravity, have revelled in their means of producing 
excitement, and, what with their moral torture on the ove hand and their 
moral debasement on the other, they succeed toa miracle. ‘The literary 
critic and the philosopher who looks out for an “ ethical purpose” can 
have nothing to do with Le Courrier de Lyon. The story of aman, who 
is guillotined merely because he is born like another, can convey no 

ethical instruction, except to beings who can bespeak their own faces 
before they are born. But what does all that matter? Refined develop- 
ment of character is not thought of for an instant? But still what does 
that matter? The report of a fieldpiece does not teach us much, but it 
shakes the nerves of those in its vicinity. Le Courrier de Lyonisastart- 
ler of the same kind. The elements of horror employed are indeed 
common enough, but the concentration is a marvellous specimen of melo- 
dramatic skill, and the audience, whether they approve or not, must sit 
with open eyes if not mouths, and wonder what will be perpetrated in 
each succeeding scene. They are placed in a region which is peopled by 
feeble good people and strange grotesque villains—a regign where virtue 
on me carry on a long fantastic combat, of which chance is the only 
arbiter. 

Most cleverly has Mr. Reade converted into English this Hoffmanesque 
tale of murder and mistake, and most admirably has Mr. C. Kean put it 
apon the stage. Inthe first place, the grand idea of the whole—the simi- 
larity of the virtuous man and the villain—is a source of endless surprises. 
No sooner does Mr. Kean, as the good Lesurques (called Lesurgues in the 
English version), leave the stage, in his neat dress of the time of the Di- 
rectory, looking like a smart kind-hearted Robespierre, than, lo and behold, 
an ill-looking, lowering rascal, with wicked natural hair, instead of the 
genteel powder, and with a coat that none but the bad can wear, stalks 
in from the opposite side, and the world wonders to find thet this is still 
Mr. Charles Kean, who has changed his habiliments in a space of time in- 
conceivably short. Even a little alteration which has been made in the 
French story to suit the English good humour is turned to practical ac- 
count. In the French play Lesurques perishes though innocent, and the 
culprit is seized just after he has been amusing himself by contemplating 
the execution from a convenient window. On the English stage Lesur- 
gues is saved, and reappears after the seizure. The way in which this is 
contrived may puzzle even a veteran in stage-trick. Mr. Charles Kean as 
the villain, dressed to the perfection of disreputability, is solus in the con- 
venient room aforesaid; he hears the gendarmes, and he bolts the door. 
They burst it open, they bind him before our eyes, and while the ruffian 
is still struggling, Lesurgues walks upon the stage, with conscious inno- 
cence on his brow, and is clearly enough Mr. Charles Kean in his other 
clothes, followed by a Parisian mob, in a state of excitement, terribly 
frantic. These changes, it should be observed, are not merely clever as 
wmechanical contrivances, but involve a great deal of histrionic talent. The 
weuances of character are not, indeed, marked, but nevertheless, since 
Lesurgues stands out as a frank noble-hearted man and the murderer as 
a villain of the most surly and brutal class, the rapid transition from one 
to the other is by no means easy. Mr. C. Kean accomplishes the changes 
to perfection. The gang of robbers with whom the murderer is associated 
are drawn with some attempt at individuality, and are exceedingly well 

layed by Mr. Addison, .as a knowing horse-dealer, Mr. Saker, as a pusil- 
animous miscreant, and Mr. Fisher, as the dandy of the party, who has 
admission into good society. As for the details of stage business—the at- 
tack on the Lyons mail, the conduct of the scene in which Lesurgues is 
examined in his own house, the means of maintaining an excitement, 
when it is supposed that the execution isgoing on below, and the murderer 
is triumphant in the room above, listening to the shouts of the crowd-- 
these are carried out so as to give the piece every completencss of which 
it is susceptible. As we have said already, it is a melodrama, and nothing 
more ; but it is a melodrama perfectly performed, and with a little trim- 
ming towards the commencement, and with a little softening of the ruf- 
ian’s brutality when it borders on the offensive, it will leave nothing to 
desire on the part of those who like such exciting fare. The applause at 
the end was loud and unanimous, and Mr. Kean was called by an audience 
crowded to the ceiling. 

A short ballet, The Halt of the Caravan, concluded the evening, and 
introduced to the public a new and agile danseuse in the person of a 
younger Miss Leclereq. It is prettily got up, but came in rather as an 
anti-climax after the potent effects of the Courier of Lyons. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert honoured Mr. Kean’s benefit with their 
presence. 





Appointments. 


On Monday, June 12, the Queen held an Investiture of the Order of the Bath, 
when Sir James Graham was made G.C B., and Mr. James Melvill, of the E. I. 
Co's service, and Rear-Admiral Lambert, Knights Commanders of the Order.— 
William H. Draper, yee one of the Puisne Judges of Canada West; Robert 

dwin, Esquire, and Edmund Campbell, Esquire, both of Canada, to be Com- 
om of the Bath._Frederic Bernal, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Madrid.— 
he Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, M.A., to be Dean of H. M. Chapel Royal, 
im the Castle of Windsor.—Lord John Russell has appointed Mr. John E. Boi- 
teau his private secretary. Mr. Arthur Russell continues with his Lordship in 
the same capacity —Sir George Grey, the new Colonial Secretary of State, has 
appointed Lord Hobart and Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M.P., to be his private se- 
eretaries at the Colonial Office. Mr. Whitbread receives no salary in conse- 
uence of having a seat in Parliament.——Col. Cecil Forester, late of the 52d 
hect., is appointed Assist-Serjeant at the House of Commons, in succession to 
Capt. Gosset, prom. to be Depy Serjt-at-Arms, in the room of Mr. Clementson. 


AUD. 
THE BREVET. 
Wak-Ovrice, JUNE 20.—To be Lt-Gen ; Major-Gen. H RH the Duke of Cam- 





Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following officers to take rank 
» Any vet, as undermentioned. The Commissions to be dated the 20th June, 


To be Generals ; Lt-Generals Brown, Herbert, Vj Neill, Si " 
ney, Sir ‘TT Hawker, Sir J Wilson, Lord Seaton, ‘Sir T M- Mh hee a | rt 
ford, Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Raglan, Lord Manners, Ellice and Gordon, 
Viscount Gough, Sir) Macdonnell, Sleigh, Sir W Davy, Yates, Sir J Fitz-Ge- 


nge, Sir W Cotton, 


Downes, Marquis of Tweeddale, Sir F. Trench, Wyndham, Sir E Bowater, Sir 
W Gomm, H C Berkley. 

To be Lieutenant-Generals ; Major-Generals Conyers, Henderson, Macpher- 
son, Hay, Money, Ewart, Proctor, Jervois, Sir F Cockburn, Right Hon Sir G 
Arthur, Bart, Parkinson, Lluellyn, Lautour, Egerton, Sir W Chalmers, Bour- 
chier, Arguimbau, Sir H W Smyth, Bart, Colvert, Sir D L Evans, Scott, Sir T 
Willshire, Bart, Hon H Butler, Fleming, Sir J Rolt, Bainbridge, Napier, Thorne, 
Sewell, Darling, Sir J Thackwell, Sir W Herries, M‘Donald, Paty, Lord J Hay, 
Wemyss, Thomas, Rowan, Kennedy, Lord Sandys, Sir T Brown, Machlachlan, 
Sir F Ashworth, Balneavis, Goldie, Higginson, Sir G Bowles, Bunbury, Hon H 
Cavendish, Aldred, Robbins, Macneil, Sutherland, Rainey, Hon C Gore, Wal- 
ton, Fox, Shawe. 

To be Major-Generals ; Colonels Dwyer, Taylor, Davies, Fraser, Peel, Beres” 
ford, Chatterton, Lord Howden, Earl of Rosslyn, Knollys, Studd, Campbell, Sir 
H Davie, Gascoigne, Lovell, StJ Clerke, Sir J Schoedde, Bentincke, Reed, Vis- 
count Melville, Kennedy, Hon G Broke, Sir C Campbell, Craigie, Morris, Col- 
vile, Bouverie, Hon T Ashburnham, White, Scott, Pennefather, Bush, Buller, 
Despard, Bell, Reed, Jones, Carlyon, Burke, Trafford, Bristow, Thwaites, Ger- 
rard, Morris, Earl of Cardigan, Coles, Sir M Creagh, Eden, Hartley, Barnard, 
Campbell, Hon C Grey, Fitz Gerald, Lord de Ros, Geddes, Cornwall, Stanhope, 
Hay, Lord Rokeby, Porter, Rawdon, Beckwith, Robinson, Breton, Maclean, 
the Duke of Wellington, Angerstein, Marten, Ball, Monins, Cox, Eden, Dixon, 
Maunzell, Codrington, Turnor, Fladyer, Frith, Falls, Halls. 

To be Colonels ; Lt-Colonels Meade, Wildman, Forster, Beetham, Johnston, 
Bragge, Goldsmid, Prosser, M‘ Arthur, Macdowall, Hely, Bowers, Arnaud, Tow- 
ers, Sir T Mitchell, Garrett, Connop, Williams, Nepeau, Trevor, Brett, Dutton, 
Earl of Albemarle, Colomb, Marquis Conyngham, Cotton, Barlow, Wilson, Jack- 
son,Trydel, Clark, Turner, Brough, Milner, Napier, Harvey, Hon F Hood, 
Young, Michell, Douglas, Pringle, Hon L Maule, Cumberland, Hay, Dames, 
Warren, Browne, Malcomb, Wynyard, Eyre, Lord Panlett, Aplin, M‘Pherson, 
Ridley, Patten, Farquharson, Cameron, Mattheson, Bell, Halifax, Vigors, Ro- 
bertson, Braybrooke, Law, Hon A Foley, Drummond, Reignolds, Reynardson, 
Stopford, Havelock, Van Straubemzee, Cobbe, Tulloch, Hon J St V Saumarez, 
Gold, Hon R Bruce, Pole, Walker, Sir C Hamilton, Drought, Franks, Stuart, 
Hon A Spencer, Ashmore, Montresor, Bloomfield, Lawrenson, Hodgsoy, Frank- 
lyn, Mundy, Seymour, Hartley, M‘Cleverty, Williams, Wood, Gold, LeWis, Bal- 
ders, Hamilton, Denny, Doyle, Smyth, D’Urban, Hon J French, O’Brien, Crof- 
ton, Grattan, Hon J Lindsay, Hon G Liddell, Sullivan, Cartwright, Creagh, 
Bainbridge, Conyngham, Penlease, St V Ricketts, King, Hon N Massey, Hollis, 
Henderson, Le Mesurier, Swinburn, Kelly, Stuart, Kelly, Burrowes, Gloster, 
Harriott, Ross, Brooke, Keppe, Fitzmaurice, Campbell, Young, Hope, During, 
Smith, O'Neill, Hemphill, Lord Paget, Taylor, Windham, Horne, Campbell, 
Bonham, Lord Paulet, Power, Campbdall, Parlby, Congreve, Hill, Longfield, 
Hon W Hill, Clinton, Irwin, Parker, Brown, Trollope. 

To be Lt-Colonels ; Majors Fraser, Wade, Douglas, Myers, Paterson, Dan- 
beney, Lushington, White, Whittingham, Bridge, Bond, Smyth, Jeffreys, Con- 
way, Montgomery, Le Marchant, Smith, Shadforth, Tudor, Graham, Pinder, 
Green, Cuthbert, Western, Herbert, Lord Paget, King, Singleton, Reed, Wyatt, 
Gardiner, Crofton, Hale, Greathead, A St G Stepney, Fisher, Hon H Handcock, 
Hind, Ansell, Bougkey, Pearson, Fyler, Mathias, Long, Waugh, Reed, Fergu- 
son, Sir W Gordon, Cuddy, Foster, Campbell, Draper, Graham, Beckham, Sir 
J Alexander, Brown, L’Estrange, M‘Cumming, Ainslie, Heyland, Robinson, 

;amford, Mylins, Deverell, Orr, Caldwell, Hawker, Robertson, Kelson, Trevor, 
Wyatt, Campbell, Creagh, Kidd, Harvey, Muller, Parkinson, Bolton, Blyth, 
Maitland, Graham. Phipps, Tulloch, Campbell, Sterling, Farmar, Orange, De- 
verill, Crompton, Lacy, Smyly, Blachford, Gray, Prior, Impett, Pipon, Mayow, 
Talbot, Da Vernet, Mountsteven, Going, Calder, Bourchie, Lloyd, James, Stu- 
art, Anderson, Roche, Clarke, Martyn, Gilman, Wegg, Phibbs, Lloyd, Sparks, 
Barnes, Scott, Lockhart, Macpherson, Forbes, Rogers, Macbeath, Haliday, 
Johnson. 


To be Majors ; Captains Ingall, Lodder, Mitford, Laye, Richardson, Child, 
Marindin, Wood, Wynyard, De Wend, budd, Watson, Layard, Bell, Day, Sim- 
mons, Tulloch, Sharpe, Russell, Kensall, Sutherland, Kenny, Vaughan, Saun- 
ders, Denison, Lewis, Hon R Butler, O'Neill, Russell, Herbert, Anderson, Saw- 
rey, Carruthers, Jennings, Willson, Robertson, Knox, Palmer, West, Powell, 
Stuart, Berdmore, Meelian, Cameron, Travers, Ingram, Mackensie, Rose, Do- 
nelan, Grierson, Fanshawe, Gordon, Audain, Hon F Freke, Crespigny, Seward, 
Campbell, Stock, Mauleverer, Vesey, Grant, Garstin, King, Marechaux, Grant, 
Harvey, Fenwick, Sibley, Bruce, Horne, Andrews, Hooper, Russell, Richard- 
son, Gregg, Keane, Wynyard, Warde, Hall, Bridge, Murray, Heyland, Scovell, 
Gordon, Jackson, Smith, Call, Smart, Stephenson, Mayers, Bowen, Erskine, 
Thompson, Teale, Ibbetson, Macdonald, Hawkins, Somerset, Pack, Wood, Ca- 
rey, Savage, Low, Stewart, Briscoe, Gilliman, Pigott, Anderson, Murray, 
Blosse, Young, Nugent, Clarke, Porter, Crawley, Mollan, Priestley, Maxwell, 
Robertson, Margary, Hamley, Henderson, Dennis,Heatly, Neville, Frend, Hague, 
Hon C Plunkett, Wegnelin, Power, Bull, Wakefield, His Serene Highness 
Prince of Saxe-Weimar, Byrne. 

The undermentioned officers have been appointed Aides-de Camp to the 
Queen, with the rank of Colonel, Lieut-Cols Brooke, Napier, Lugard, Tucker. 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp; Sir H Lawrence. 


Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following officers of the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers to take rank by Brevet as undermentioned :— 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, Royal ARTILLERY.—To be Generals; Lt-General 
Armstrong, Eveleigh, Hon W Gardner, Walker, Tobin. 

To be Lt-Generals; Major-Generals Irving, Campbell, Power, Macdonald, 
Forbes, Paterson. 
To be Major-Generals ; Colonels Douglas, Wallace, Jones, Jones, Michell, 
Whinyates, Hutchesson, Dyneley, Cobbe, Mercer, Sir W Colebrooke, Cator, 
Chester, Maclachlan, Gilmour, Kirby, Kettlewell, Coffin, Bastard, Grant, Scott, 
Wylde, Russel. 
To be Cols ; Lt-Colonels Gray, Fogo, Hon W Arbuthnott, Blachley, Blair, 
Belson, Romer, Molesworth, Gordon, Wood, Durnford, Rawnsley, Hardinger, 
Hanwell, Andrews, Lock, Sandilands, Willis, Arbuckle, Strangways, Freer, 
Hope, Smith, Eyre, Otway, Anderson, Palmer, Armstrong, Rowland, Harrison, 
Wright, Bent, Clarke. 
To be Lt-Colonels ; Majors Askwith, Rowan, Dickson, Hon R H Spencer. 
To be Majors ; Captains Dunlop, Dick, Tylee, Dalton, Wood, Tuite, Wilmot, 
Fitzmayer, Kennedy, Sandham, Cockburn, Francklyn, Gambier, Hamilton, 
Crofton, Ellis, Harison, Buchanan, Gilbert, Aylmer, Levinge, Hamilton, Irving, 
Bingham, Freese, Cleaveland. 
RoyaL EnGrveens.— To be Generals ; Lt Generals Sir @ Whitmore, Thack- 
eray, Birch, Nicols, Wright. 
To be Lt-Generals; Major-Generals Cardewe, Fanshawe. 
To be Major-Generals; Colonels Sir J Smith, Oldfield, Dixon, Calder. 
To be Colonels ; Lt Colonels Piper, Waters, Cole, Matson, Victor, Grierson, 
Hall, Yule, Gosset, Bolton, Whinyates. 
To be Lt-Colonel; Major J-C Burmester. 
To be Majors; Captains Broughton, Nelson, Burgmann, Chaytor, Sir W T 
Denison, Williams, Durnford, Lloyd, James, Mould, Wynne, Stace, Harness, 
Ford, Yolland. 


Royal Marines.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following 
officers of the Royal Marines to take rank by Brevet, as undermentioncd. 

To be Lt-Generals; Major-Generals Nicolls, Lewis, Lawrence, Jones, Con- 
nolly, Beatty. 

To be Major-Generals; Colonel-Commandants Menzies and Fergusson. 

To be Colonel; Lt-Colonel Campbell. 

To be Lt-Colonel; Major Langford. 

To be Majors; Captains Rea, Anderson, Wright, Fraser, Holloway, Nolloth, 
Campbell. 

The following promotions form a portion of the Brever. 


ORDNANCE Orrick, JunE 26.—RI Regt of Artillery; Lt-Colonels to be Colo- 
nels, Brvt Cols Rawnsley, Hardinge, Andrews, Willis, Higgins, Strangways, 
Eyre, Otway, Anderson, Armstrong, Clarke, Furneaux. 

Captains to be Lt-Colonels; Brvt Lt-Colonel Askwith, Brvt Majors Dick, Dal- 
nee Wood, Tuite, Wilmot, Fitamayer, Kennedy, Sandham, Cockburn, Dunlop, 

byler. 

Second Captains to be Captains; Willett, Fortescue, Cox, O'Connell, Clifford, 
Brettingham, Du Plat, Adye, Franklin, Hawkins, Lawson, Green. 

First Lieutenants to be Second Captains; Boultbee, Mitchell, Henry, War- 
low, Bedingfield, Childers, Mytton, Campbell, Farmer, Govan, Ingilby, Jones. 

Second Lieutenants to be Furst Lieutenants; Walsham, Maxwell, L’Estrange, 
Rideout, Watson, Tillard, Bolton, Nicolls, Maclachlan, Barton, Johnstone, 
Cockerell.—Dated 20th June, 1854. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JUNE 26.—Corps of R. E.; Lt-Colonels to be Colonels; 
Brvt Colonels Waters, Cole, Matson, Victor. 

Captains to be Lt-Colonels; Bryt Majors Broughton, Nelson, Burgmann, 
Aldrich. 

Second Captains to be Captains; Collinson, Bant, Henderson, Bayley. 

First Lieutenants to be Second Captams; De Butts, Stace, Tilly, Stanton. 

Second Lieutenants to be First Lieutenants; Lempriere, Longley, Scratch- 
ley, Kelsall. 

War-Orricz, June 23.—6th Regt of Drags; Maj White to be Lt-Col, W-p,v 
Moore, dec; Capt Shute to be Maj, w-p, v White; Lt Doyle to be Capt, w-p, v 
Shute; Cor Dawson to be Lt, w-p, v Doyle; J Collins, Gent, to be Vet Surg, v 
Kelly, dec. 9th Lt Drags; Cor Grant, to be Lt, b-p,v King, who ret. 10th Lt 
Drags; Surg Webster, from 78th Ft, to be Surg, v Ross, dec. 23d Regt of Ft; 
Lt Crofts to be Capt, b-p, v Brock, who ret; Sec Lt Vane to be Lt, b-p, v 
Crofts; Ens Bigge, from 84th Ft, to be Ens, v Creagh, app to 84th Ft; F Jebb, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Vane. 27th Ft; Ens Pinwill to be Lt, w-p, Vv M‘Bean, 
whose app has been cancelled. 34th Ft; Ens Byron to be Lt, w-p, v Barnard, 





Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Fraser, who ex; Ens Tedlie to be Lt, w-p. 38th Ft; Qtmr 
Twibil to be Paymaster, vy Head, app to 25th Ft; Qtmr Doherty, from h-p 44th 
Ft, to be Qtmr, v Twibill, app Paymaster. 48th Ft; Ens se aly from 63d Ft, 
to be Ens, v Horne, pro. 63rd Ft; G Beamish, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Brooke, 
app to 48th Ft. 72d Ft; Lt-Col Fraser, from 35th Ft, to be Lt, v Faber, who 
ex; E Roberts, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Horniblow, pro on Staff. 75th Ft; 
Ens Carliste to be Lt, b-p, v Walshe, who ret; W Hume, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v Carlisle. 7Sth Ft; Assist-Surg Jee, from 15th Lt Drags, to be Surg, v Web- 
ster, app to 10th Lt Drags. S4th Ft; Ens Creagh, from 23d Ft, to be Ens, v 
Bigge, app to 23d Ft. sith Ft; Surg Banon, from 96th Ft, to be Surg, v Swift, 








raid, Sir A Clifton, Eustace, Earl Cathcart, Sir A Leith, Sir J Brown, Hon H 





who ex. 88th Ft; C Kenny, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Grace, pro. 96th Ft; 
Surg Swift, MD, from 87th Ft, to be Surg, v Banon, who ex. ' 


| 
| 


Arbuthnott, Sir J Sir W Machean, Viscount State 
Sir J Hanbary, Earl , Hon E Lygon, Sh , Hamerton, Sir W | Surg of Sec Class, v Bannatine, who ret soem Bak To be Assist-Surgs 
Tuyll, Sir G Berkeley, Touzel, Sir H. King, Sir G Napier, Sir G Scovell, Lord | Forces ; Carte and Finniemore, Gents ; Campbell, M 


dec; H Alt, Gent, to be Ens, w-p,v Byron. 35th Ft; Lt-Col Faber, from 72d | 





—_—_——. 


Hosrrrat. Starr.—Assist-Surg Horniblow, MD, from 724 Ft, to be 


to the 
B; Hutton °G 
Gents. and’ Gulland, 


CommissaniaT.—Commt-Clerk Murray to be Depy-Assist-Commy-Gen!. 


The following promotions are without purchase. 


War-Orrice, Jung 27.—Ist Regt of Life Gds ; Maj and Lt-Col 
Parker to be Lt-Col and Col; Bvt-Maj Lord Gordon rs be Maj aed La Gor et 
Andrews to be Capt; Cor and Sub-Lt Hessey to be Lt; Viscount Grey de wit 
ton to be Cor and Sub-Lt. 3rd Lt Drags; Maj Unett to be Lt-Col; Capt Forbes 
to be Maj; Lt Hawkes to be Capt; Cor Preston to be Lt. 9th Lt Drags: Mut 
Little to be Lt-Col; Bvt-Maj Rose to be Maj; Lt Trower to be Capt; Cor Mill. 
to be Lt. Lith Lt Drags; Maj Douglas to be Lt-Col; Capt Peel to be Maj- c 
Ennis to be Capt; Cor Dungate to be Lt. Ist or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gace 
Maj and Bvt-Col Wood to be Lt-Col; “- and Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Cranfarg te 
be Maf; Capt and Lt-Col and Byt-Col Thornton to be Maj; Capt and | Lc r 
and Bvt Col the Hon F Hood to be Maj; Byt-Maj Wynyard/to be Capt and Lt 
Col; Byt-Maj the Hon B Curzon to be Capt and Lt-Col; Lt and Capt Reeve 
to be Capt and Lt-Col; Ens and Lt Wallace; Ens and Lt Keppel, | vt nee 
(rank); Ens and Lt Christie to be Lts and Capts. Coldstream Regt of Ft G ~ 
Maj and Byt-Col the Hon A Upton to be Lt-Col; Capt and Lt-Col and Byt-C¢ i 
the Hon G Upton; and Capt and Lt-Col and Byt-Col Drummond, to be Majo ~ 
Lts and Capts Cocks, Cowell, and Halkett, to be Capts and Lt-Cols; Eng os 
Lt Thellusson to be Lt and Capt. Scots Fusilier Gds; Capts and Lt-Cols » * 
Bvt-Cols Moncrieffe and Walker to be Majors; Byt-Majors Moorsom and Stepher 
son to be Capts and Lt-Cols; Ens and Lt Gipps to be Lt and Capt. 29¢) Pt. 
Byt-Lt-Col Smith to be Lt-Col; Byt-Maj Power to be Maj; Lt Tonnochy to te 
Capt; Ens Carew to be Lt. 53d Ft; Byt-Col Havelock, C B, to be Lt-Co}- Bvt. 
Maj Clarke to be Maj; Lt Sutherland to be Capt; Ens Lloyd to be Lt. 60th Ft; 
Maj Jones to be Lt-Col; Byt-Maj Palmer to be Maj; Lt Gordon to be Capt; See 
Lt Fox to be Lt. 99th Ft; Bvt-Col Jackson to be Lt-Col;- Byt-Lt-Col Reeves = 
be Maj; Lt Winton to be Capt; Ens Molson to be Lt; M Purcell, Gent, to = 
Ens. ; 

Brevet.—Bvt-Lt-Col Wilmot, unatt, to be Col; Capt the Hon J Maxwell 
50th Ft, to be Maj; Lt and Capt Paget, Scots Fusilier Gds, to be Maj. ’ 

War-Orrick, JUNE 27.—3d Regt of Drag Gds; Capt Carlyon to be Maj, b-p 
v Dyson, who ret; Lt Knatchbull to be Capt, b p, v Carlyon; Cor Mulviile p 
be Lt, b-p, v Knatchbull. Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; E Wynne, Gent, to be 
Ens and Lt, b-p, v Pottinger, who ret. 2d Ft; Capt Flemming, trom 63q Ft 
to be Capt, v Bamford, who ex. 8th Ft; Lt Antrobus, from Paymaster 24 
Drags, to be Lt, v Hannam, app Paymaster 60th Ft; Ens Huddleston to be Lt 
b-p, v Antrobus, who ret; Ens McCrea, from Mth Ft, to be Kus, vy Huddleston, 
12th Ft; Lt Robson to he Capt, b-p, v Bvt-Maj Gillman, who ret; Ens Pay] red 
be Lt, b-p, v Robson; H Waring, Gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Paul. i4th Ft: W 
Dods, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v McCrea, app to 8th Ft. 46th Ft: Lt McAlester 
to be Adjt, v Sandwith, pro. 45th Ft; Ens Connor, from 81st Ft, to be Ens. y 
Speedy, who ex. 63d Ft; Capt Bamford, from 2nd Ft, to be Capt, v Flemiu 


who ex. 79th Ft; Ens McDonald, from 49th Ft, to be Ens, vy Turner, pro. Ist 
Ft; Ens Speedy, trom 48th Ft, to be Ens, v Connor, who ex. 93rd Ft; Lt Daw- 


son, to be Adjt, v Macdonald, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 9th Ft; C Bur- 
ton, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Saunders, whose app has been cancelled. Ist W I 
Regt; Ens Steel to be Lt, b-p, v Stewart, who ret; C Proby, Gent, to be } 
b-p, v Steel. — 

War-Orricr, Juns 30.—12th Regt of Lt Drags; Assist-Surg Turnbull, from 
98th Ft. to be Assist-Surg, v Flood, dec. Scots Fusilier Gds; Maj and Brvt- 
Col, Moncrieff to be Lt-Colonel, w-p, v Lord Rokeby, prom to be Maj-Gen; Capt 
and Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel, Sir C. Hamilton, Bart, to be Maj 
w-p, V Moncrieffe; Lt and Capt Hepburn to be Capt and Lt-Col w-p, y Sir ¢ 
Hamilton. 3d Regt of Ft; T Teevan, Gent, to be Assist-Surg v Clayton, re- 
moved from the service. 3lst Ft; Capt Minnitt, from 95th Ft, to be’ Capt, y 
the Hon E Massey, who exc. 43d Ft; LtGrace, from 88th Ft, to be Lt, y Lord 
Cecil, whoexc. 49t Ft; Qtmr-Serg Anderson to be Qtmr, v Iraser, who ret 
upon h-p. 66th Ft; Assist-‘Surg Murray, MB, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, y 
Simpson, proin 17th Ft. 73d Ft; Capt Cassidy, trom h-p unatt, to be Paymas- 
ter, v Cochrane, app Lt in the Rifle Brigade. 76th Ft; Assist-Surg Fraser, 
MD, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Gordon, app to Staff. 88th Ft: Lt Lord 
Cecil, from 43d Ft, to be Lt, v Grace, who exc. 95th Ft; Capt the Hon EC 
Maasey, from 31st Ft, to be Capt, v. Minnitt, who exc; Capt Wethered, from 
41st It, to be Paymaster, v Feneran, app Paymaster of a Depot Batt. 9%sth Ft; 
J Sparrow, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Turnbull, app to the 12th Lt Drags. 


ins, 


Brevet.— T° be Colonel; Lt-Col French, unatt. 

To be Majors; Capt Maunsell, Ist W I Regt; Capt Darroch, 51st Ft; Capt 
Strachan, 39th Ft; Capt Mein, h-p, 2lst Drags Brigade Major at York: C apt 
Hillier, h-p 80th Ft, Depty-Assist-Adj-Gen. 

20YAL ARTILLERY.—In consequence of the brevet promotions, and subse- 
quent promotions already made public, the following officers are moved to the 
Royal Horse Artillery : Cols. Brereton and Strangways; Lt.-Col. Lake; Capt. 
Price; Sec. Capts. Fraser and Newton; and First Lts. Williams and Strangways. 


Navy. 


ApPOINTMENTS.—Captains: Henry D. Trotter, who formerly commanded an 
expedition to the Niger, is promoted to be Commodore of the second class, and 
to command the Seringapatam at the Cape of Good Hope, where he will hoist 
his broad pendant as Commander-in-Chief at that station; J. Jervis Tucker, 
to be Capt. Superintendent of Sheerness Dockyard, v. Commodore Wyvill, app. 
Super. of Chatham Dockyard; Arthur Farquhar, to command the Ma/acra st.- 
sloop, comm. at Chatham.—Commanders: A. Little, to commission the Royal 
Albert, 131, se. st.-s. at Sheerness, the Capt. not being officially named; C. R. 
Johnson to the Colossus, 80, sc. sts. at Portsmouth; Vincent A. Massingberd, 
from the Coast-Guard to the Neptune, 120; W. G. Luard to the Star, 8, sloop, 
at Sheerness, v. Warren, superseded; Roberts to command the Volcano, st. gun- 
vessel for the Baltic.—Lieuts.: E. Wilmot, J. D. Curtis, G. W. Watson, and Sir 
Malcolm MacGregor, Bart, recently prometed from the Cumberland, 70, to the 
Royal Albert; Hon. R. F. Boyle, to command the Spy, 3, brigantine, commis- 
sioned at Chatham; L. Dennehy to be Agent for Transports; Mr. Wilberforce, 
mate of the Britannia, Acting-Lieut. of the Trafalgar; T. W. Hambly, addl. 
to the Duke of Wellington, 131; 8. Fowell, H. L. Round, G. H. Nettleton, and 





‘W. Dawson, to the Colossus; H. B. Johnstone to the Mariner, 12; Peyton Bla- 


kiston to the Star; W. H. Liddell to the Excellent; R. H. Burton and FE. H. 
Tweedale to the Malacca; W. H. Annesley to the Conway, 14, flag-ship, at 
Cork; J. Jenkins, to the Termagant, 24; G. J. Malcolm, to the Povwerfu/, 4. 
—Surgeons: Ternan, M.D., to the Hornet, 16; F. Mansell, to Haulbowline Hos- 
vital; C. R. Brian, M.D., to the Royal Albert; G. J. Wiles, to the Malacca; J. 
{. Minter, to the Lavellent; D. Deas, serving in the Sanspareil, is promoted to 
be Depy-Inspect of Hospitals and Fleets, and app: to the Britannia, 120, flag- 
ship of the fleet, in the Black Sea; J. Donovan, M.D., to the Sansparei!, 70; E. 
Nolloth, M.D., to the Leander, 50, in the Black Sea.— Paymasters: Pinhorn, to 
the Royal Albert; W. Morgan, to the Algiers, 91; R. Webber, to the Malacca; 
G. M. Lang, to the Devonshire, Russian prison-ship at Sheerness; W. H. Nor- 
man, to the Colossus; James Lyall, to the Waterloo flag-ship, at Sheerness.— 
Chaplains: Rev. J. 8. Robson, B.A., from Malta Dockyard, to the Leander, 00; 
Rev. Saml. Smith to the Indefatigable, 50, at Devonport; Rev. I’. E. Gutteres, 
to the Vengeance, 84. 

Promorions.—Commander Roderick Dew to be Capt.—Mates to be Lieuts.: 
Louis Geneste, L. A. Kidd, J. C. Parvis, A. D. Norie, H. Moore, H. B. Philli- 
more, J. H. M. Calcraft, H. W. Wilberforce, A. M.’Lyons, J. H. Hudson, and 
W. H. Liddell. 


Royat Marives.—The late Brevet is included in the Army promotions 
above. Admiralty, June 21.—Col Sec Commt. Bury to be Col Commt.. v Men- 
zies, K.H., prom.; Lt.-Col. Ashmore to be Col. Sec. Commt.; Bvt. Maj. Rea to 
be Lt.-Col.; First Lt. Masters to be Capt.; Sec. Lt. Creighton to be First It. 
Gentlemen Cadets: J. C. Crawford, J. C. R. Colomb, M. H. Price, 8. J. Nicoll, 
J. M. Sadlier, J. S. H. L. T. Inglis, J. D. Brougton, P. R. Holmes, A. H. Pascoe, 
to be Sec. Lts. 


Obituary. 


Ropert EARL or Castie-Srvart.—The death of this nobleman occurred on 
the 10th ult., at his seat, Stuart-hall, county Tyrone, from an attack ot a 
chitis. His Lordship was the elder son of Andrew Thomas Stuart, pee 
Irry, county Tyrone, who established his right to the old Barony of eset 
Stuart, and was eventually created an Earl in 1800. His ancestors, sprung iT 
a son of King Robert II. of Scotland, were for several generations Lords AV “ 
dale and Ochiltrie. Lord Castle-Stuart married, April 23, 1506, Jemima, ony 
daughter of the late Colonel Robinson, R.A., and had five sons and two ~. 
ters. The eldest of the former, Edward, is the present and third Ear! of Cast! 
Stuart. _ : * 

Tue Ricut Hon. Henry TurNet.—This gentleman died at . sancagedhew 
Derbyshire, on the 15th ult. During a long official and parliamentary ‘nia 
Mr. Tufnell took an active part in advancing those liberal principles 0! sretary 
he had always been the consistent advocate. Mr. Tufnell was private yet 
to Sir R. W. Horton, the Governor of Ceylon, and afterwards to Lor ar the 
when that nobleman was First Lord of the Admiralty. He was one 0" - 
Lords of the Treasury under Lord Melbourne's Administration, and on + che 
mation of Lord John Russell’s government in 1846 became nag mag Ae Mr. 
Treasury, which office declining health obliged him to resign in. an be 
Tufnell represented Devonport from 1540 up to the present session, WH°" 
resigned his seat. -_ ‘ or 

At sea, on his passage from Calcutta to England, Archibald ¥ oun, Eat “4 
Lient. in the 9th Dragoons.—Major Naylor, formerly of the Ist (King *) ELM. 
Guards.—At Ashtead, near Epsom, C. J. F. Denshire, Esq., late OPT ort “~ 
4th Regt.—At Maida-hill, Lt.-Col. West, Lt.-Governor of Landguart pnd wee 
formerly of the 3d Guards.—At Brighton, Peter Tregevant, Esq., A at 
late of Charleston, S. C.—Drowned, at Dunstaffnage, Argyleshire, ta 'Camp- 
bell, Esq., late of the 92d Highlanders, third son of the late Sir I aly peu A 
bell, of Dunstaffnage, Bart—In Paris, W. C. Jones, R.N., of A m a ’ Chas. 
Tours._-At Kensington, Rear-Admiral Skekel.—At Oaklands, Torqua) bs. of 
Tayleur, Esq., late of Liverpool, in his 80th year.——Hart Davis, yy ood of 
Bere-hill House, Whitchurch, Hants, late Deputy-Chairman of the a 


: rae tn : arly of 
Excise —At Moreen, county Dublin, Manners McKay, Esq., J. P., forme’ from 


i é ar Varna, by an accidental fal! 
the.3d Dragoon Guards.—At the Camp, near Varna, by an a ew 
his eane, Cnet A. F. Wallace, of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. At Great 
mouth, Thomas Paiye, Esq., R.N. 
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New Books. 


Nayetre aNp wer Lovers. By Talbot Gwynne. New York, 1854, 
ip one which so successfully embodies a certain phase of life and 
manners in France. It reads, indeed, like a translation from the French, 
rather than the work of an English pen, which we are assured it is,— 
Talbot Gwynne being the nom de plume of an English lady of rank. 

The scene is laid in Normandy, in the stormy period of the French Re- 
yolution, and subsequently in the days of the Consulate and Empire.— 
The story opens in a pieturesque village, and introduces us to several of 
its inhabitants, particularly the heroine Nanette, and her lovers Antoine 
and Arsene.—Nanette is a peasant girl, pure-hearted and simple-minded ; 
and her two lovers belong to her own rank, Antoine being the son of the 
village pedagogue, and Arsene the son of the village miller. Antoine is 
the happy swain, and it is with his approaching marriage to Nanette that 
the action of the narrative begins. We are treated to a description of the 
wedding preparations, and the difficulties which attended, and finally 
prevented the wedding. The effectsof the Revolution, which had already 
ravished a considerable portion of France, were at this period felt in that 
obscure Norman village, in the shape of a band of bons citoyens, drunken 
with Sans Culotism and bad brandy. They fire the chateau of a neigh- 
pouring Marquis, murder the village Priest at the altar, and force many 
of the villagers, among éthers Antoine and Arsene, to join their ragged 
ranks. Once in the army, the radical difference between the lovers of 
Nanette,—a difference which the reader has all along suspected, so finely 
are their characters discriminated—manifests itself palpably, and colours 
the whole after course of events. From the first we doubt the permanent 
goodness of Antoine. With many fine traits, he is at heart vain and sel- 
fish, Obscurity and adversity may keep such a man in a state of com- 
parative virtue ; prosperity is sure to make him a puppy and a villain.-- 
The excitements of a soldier’s life soon corrupt him; and he wearies of 
the old love at home. The letters which he writes to Nanette are copied 
verbatim from the melodramas then in vogue ; and when he re-visits her 
and the village, on a furlough, he can only shout the vapid speeches which 
he has picked up at strolling booths. Effect is the be-all and the end-all 
of his existence. Dissipations, flirtations, duelling—of such stuff is his 
life made, till it is rounded by the sleep of death. His promotion is easy 
and rapid: at first it is all “up, up, up,’”’ with him ; but he hastens to 
give a turn to the Wheel of Fortune, and goes “ down, down, down, among 
the dead men.” At last he dies of delirium tremens, a beggar, and an out- 
cast, in the barn of Arsene and Nanette,--for Nanette has become event- 
ually aware of his utter worthlessness, and marries honest-hearted, long- 


loving Arsene. 
Such is an outline of the plot, which, as the reader at once perceives, is 


by no means new or striking. But it is so truthfully wrought out, the 
characters are so artistically drawn, and so adroitly contrasted, and the 
tout ensemble of the narrative is so fresh, genial, and picturesque, that we 
consent to forgive its want of originality, and unhesitatingly yield our_ 
selves to the genius of Talbot Gwynne. 


Tur Inon Covstn ; on Mutua IneLuence. By Mary Cowden Clarke, 
New York. 1854. Appleton.—Respect for this lady, so widely known 
as the student and illustrator of Shakspeare, would have tempted us to 
read this new work from her pen, if we could but extract 48 hours out 
of every day. But it has lain long before us waiting its turn, so that our 
readers will probably thank us for borrowing a notice of it from the co- 


lumns of the London Atlas. 

Mary Cowden Clarke already siood amongst our best female writers, 
but the present tale will add greatly to her fame. The Jron Cousin be- 
longs to a high class of works of fiction, and in that class is entitled to a 
foremost place. It is no vulgar effort to excite the reader.by startling 
situations or dashing dialogue, but a most thoughtful, painstaking endea- 
vour to depict life and character with the accuracy of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, but without their blunders or monomania in favour of the ugly and 
the disagreeable. Mrs. Cowden Clarke has not the passion and fire of Cur- 
rer Bell, nor does she venture upon such difficult ground ; but she bears 
some resemblance to the authoress of Jane Eyre and Villette, inasmuch 
as the interest of her story depends chiefly upon the internal life of her 
characters, and comparatively little upon those external circumstances 
which form the staple commodity of ordinary novel-writers. The Jron 
Cousin is, therefore, a book really worth reading—it is not a literary toy 
or a bad substitute for a skipping-rope, but a work of art, capable of ri- 
vetting the attention of a thoughtful reader, but offering nothing that 
the mere idler will care for. It avoids that morbid desire to be “ improv- 
ing,” which is the characteristic of small minds, and leads them, when 
they invent a fiction, to make all the people who agree with a particular 
standard of goodness, hapny and thriving, while misfortunes of all kinds 
are assigne ! to those whose opinions or conduct do not square with a con- 
ventional rule; and, by being simply true to nature and the facts of 
everyday-life, is, in reality, far more instructive and moral in its tenden- 
cies than thousands of volumes that obtain popularity on the faith of their 
pretensions to advance the spiritual interests of society. The characters 
are always growing and developing under mutual influence ; in some the 
good elements obtain the mastery, and in others the evil ; and the reader's 
interest is excited not to know whether they will get through physical dan- 
gers and difficulties, and be appropriately punished or happily married in 
the last chapter, but to see what turn the tide will take in their inner lives 
—what temptations they will yield to or overcome—whether the higher fa- 
culties will grow and prevail over the lower, or the lower obtain the final 
rule. The tale exhibits the characteristics of its author’s sex, and adds 
another illustration to the fact that while men, as novelists, are often free, 
bold engravers, with firm outlines and strong masses of light and shade, 
women more usually succeed in the fitful half-lights and transient sha- 
dows, and those minute but accurate ‘touches upon which so much of the 
beauty and truth of a picture must depend. 

_ We could have wished that the Jron Cousin had exhibited more inten- 
sity and power; but any fault that could be found on this score is more 
than balanced by its less obstrusive merits. We shall not tell the story, 
because we do not wish to diminish the pleasure our readers will feel when 
they peruse it for themselves, but may observe that the chief interest is 
attached to the fortunes of the heroine, Kate Ireton, the child of an un- 
fortunate marriage, and the orphan niece of a kind-hearted uncultivated 
foxhunting squire. Kate as a child is odd, clever, beautiful, and affec- 
tionate ; but self willed, obstinate, and provoking. full of love for an old 
urse and her uncle, both of whom indulge her in everything, but not dis- 
posed to show respect for any one else until she meets Fermor Worthing- 
ton her “ Iron Cousin,” who exercises a strong and beneficial influence 
Over her career. As Kate grows into girlhood and womanhood her mind 

Comes developed under the operation of a fitful and accidental process 
of education ; her influence upon the squire is strongly felt, some of the 
finer chords of his character are touched, and from being a mere country 
gentleman, filling top-boots, hunting foxes, and drinking wine, he becomes 
a very loveable person, and enlists our sympathies to no small extent. 

his portion of the story is told with grea skill, and evinces an accurate 
nowledge of character such as few writers possess. Fermor Worthing- 
by grows from boyhood to manhood with a character, in which the sense 
of duty and self-control are predominant elements ; but he is rather tire- 
Some in his perpetual goodness, and while our authoress is very happy in 


Thorne & Co.—It is not often that we come across so charming a | 


Covunt Lucanor: APOLOGUES AND FaBLiavx or THE FourTEENTH CEN- 
tury. Translated fromthe Spanish, and preceded by an Essay on the 
Life and Works of Don Juan Manuel. By M. Adolphe de Puibusque. 
| Paris, Amyot. The legends and apologues popular in all Eoropean 
countries generally contain strong traces of an Eastern origin. We may 
suppose that there exists a certain body of doctrine, a certain rudimental 
code of morality, which has been found sufficient to occupy the 
minds of the humble and semi-barbarous classes from the very be in- 
ning,—quite as much as they could carry ; and that when these ideas had 
| been expressed in the narrative form—-the casket most fitted to contain 

the philosophy of a simple people—it was only on rare occasions that an 
| inventive genius thought it worth while to exert itself again. Probably 
| what is called invention in this case was not usually the arbitrary, nor 
| even the artistic, construction of a little story ; but the talent of noticing 
| in the events of real life some striking illustration of a previously known 
truth,—of separating it from surrounding facts,--and expressing it in 
| natural, or poetical, or hyperbolical, or mythological language. In the 
| early times of society—as now in the lower stages—the incidents that di- 
| versified existence were comparatively few, that is, might be brought un- 
| der few categories ; and when once a tale, or a rhapsody, or a fable, or an 
apologue had been constructed for instruction in a dozen situations or 
| 80, the increase of this department of literature must have been very 
gradual. When tribes migrated they took their stories with them, as 
| they took their wives, their children, and their tents. They related them 
in their halts in the wild steppe, the primeval forest, on the banks of ri- 
vers that formed the frontiers of wildernesses destined to become empires ; 
and did not forget them when they settled down and sowed the seeds of 
cities. New adventures of course suggested additional forms of narra- 
tion ; but the old were not therefore rejected,—so that at this day, in the 
cottage of the German peasant and in the hut of the Irish cottar stories 
may be heard of precisely the same texture as those which are daily re- 
lated in the Valley of the Nile and were popular when Sanscrit was a 
spoken language. 

It is common to ascribe most vestiges of Oriental thought to be found 
in out-of-the-way provinces or in old literature to the influence of the Cru- 
sades ; but, although these must have produced their effect, it is probable 
that some of our quaint legends, in which an Asiatic character may be 
traced, are much older settlers in this quarter of the world. M. de Pui- 
busque denies that we owe the popular apologues in the first place to 
translations from the Pantcha Tantra, or Fables of Bidpai, made into 
Arabic, Persian, Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, from the eighth to the thir- 
teenth century. He believes them to have existed in the mouths and 
minds of the people long previous, In fact, that such writers as Don Ju- 
an Manuel had no need to consult manuscripts for the form of the narra- 
tives to which they intended to give the additional ornament of style, 
for that those forms were familiar to them from their childhood. It is 
probable, however, that a good many of his stories were brought to Spain 
by the Arabs. The thirty-sixth example is well known at the present day 
in Egypt, where it is related with much more completeness and art. 

One of the best things in the present yolume is anapologue on the sub- 
ject of copyright in intellectuai productions. 

In the time of King Don Jaymes, of Majorca, there was at Perpignan a fa- 
mous troubadour, who rhymed marvellously well. He had composed a song 
that had been set to very good music, and which passed for a masterpiece.— 
The whole town knew it by heart, and none other was sung ; so that the joy of 
the author may be imagined. One day, however, as he was riding through the 
streets, a coarse voice assailed his ears and greatly annoyed him. It was that 
of a cobbler singing that very song, but tripping up all the rhymes ; and alto- 
gether spoiling both words and air. The troubadour got off his horse, and sit- 
ting down by the side of the singer, tried to teach him better. Mere loss of 
time. The cobbler paid no attention to his remonstrances, and roared away 
with merciless disregard of sense and harmony. Upon this the troubadour, en- 
raged that his verses were so mutilated, seized a pair of shoes which the cob- 
bler had just finished, tore them to pieces, got on his horse, and rode away.— 
A lawsuit was the result. The cobbler called the troubadour before the King, 
and asked for damages ; and the poet not denying the act imputed, said: “ fs 
it true that I am the author of the fashionable song which everybody sings and 
praises ?"’"—* It is true.”—‘* Well, then, this fellow has undertaken to make 
that song ridiculous. As a proof, I ask that he be ordered at once to pitch his 
voice and sing ; and the Court shall decide if lam wrong.’ So thecobbler was 
ordered to do his best ; but no sooner had he opened his mouth than everybody 
roared with laughter, even the King,—who from goodness paid him the price 
of his shoes, but forbade him ever to murder that song again. ‘ The trouba- 
dour’s work,” said he, “ is the fruit of his midnight watchings. You have no 
right to spoil it, if you deny his right to spoil your shoes, which are also the 
result of your labour. Let him alone, and I will order him to remain quiet.” 

The writer tells this story as a protest against bad copies ; but the idea 
of literary property is completely set forth, although the sole right tosell 
was not yet claimed. 

* The Count Lucanor” is a collection -* little stories and anecdotes, 
few of which appear to have beeni ytheauthor. In the Eastern 
style, it is a wise counsellor who r- «mn to a prince to incite him to 
good and restrain him from evil ac wae of them are very neatly 
told. The book was worth translating,: . gh it scarcely required to be 
preceded and accompanied by so much learning. But M. de Puibusque 
is an Academician, who stickles for the old gentilities and etiquette of 
literature. It is curious to notice that he apologizes for preserving a 
story in which the incidents are coarse, or rather simple, because he fears 
that ‘the delicacy of French taste” will be shocked. This prudery, 
which, to those who have*looked over the whole field of his nation’s lite- 
rature, may seem affected, is common among French Academical writers, 
whv look with contempt, in some respects deserved, on the productions ot 
their more able contemporaries, who alone are known to the world.— 
Atheneum. 
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Tue Hemicycie. By Paul Delaroche. Goupil & Co-Some of our 
city readers must have observed in print-shop windows, the whole, or por- 
tions of this wonderful composition. It has not yet, we believe, been 
fully described in this journal. We subjoin an account of it. 

The great painting of which this engraving is so excellent a reproduc- 
tion adorns, as is well known, the amphiteatre of the School of the Fine 
Arts in Paris, a building which is at once an academy and a museum. 
Before the ideal judges of the painter, Apelles, Phidias and Ictinus, real 
flesh-and-blood arbitrators yearly sit,—and living strugglers are annually 
incited, by prizes, to win that immortality of which they here see the 
typified rewards. It was a fine thought this convocation of the dead 
painters to sit in eternal arbitration over the arena where living genius 
toiled and contended for the still distant crown. 

The first sketch of Delaroche comprised only twenty-four figures, and 
these he signed a contract to execute within a year for £3,000. Incited, 
however, by the most inspiring of all subjects to a painter, the apotheosis 
of his great predecessors, of all countries and all ages, he enlarged his 
first conception till he had introduced seventy-five figures, and had ex- 
pended upon it seven years of incessant labour and anxious toil. It was 
instantly acknowledged, by acclamation, to be, both in drawing, origina- 
lity, and sublimity, one of the greatest paintings of the century. The 
patriotic artist, who had now acquired a religious love of the subject, re- 
fused to accept a larger remuneration than that at first specified. 

The original painting measures about fifty feet in length and fifteen in 
height. The foreground figures are colossal, and the rest diminish ac- 
cording to their due perspective. This element of size, now universally 
allowed to be a necessary adjunct of the sublime, was not overlooked by 
Delaroche. The wall is lighted by a full light from above, and the paint- 
ing being on a curved surface all reflected lights are*avoided. 

The painter had great difficulties to contend with: he had to introduce 
a crowd of great men, of conflicting costume and of divers ages, that 
should appear animated without disorder, contrasting yet not discordant, 
clearly distinguished, and yet united by some link however slender. He 
soon determined to reject a mere chronological arrangement and to gain 
in picturesque juxtaposition what he might lose in clearness and progres- 

ive order. In the true spirit of that masterpiece of crowded composi- 
ion, * The Marriage at Cana,” be has broken his subject into small 
groups, sufficiently marked, yet not interfering with the unity of the 


been notoriously unjust. 
garth ; and Tintoret should never have been omitted. Cuyp had at least 
as much claim to notice as Ruysdael. Guido deserved a niche ; and the 
Carracci have a right to their zhare of fame. The only figure that can 
really be called a failure in the picture is that of Raphael. though that of 


peace with Caravaggio,—the great rivals, Raphael and Michael Ar- 
gelo, side by side,—and Titian and his pupil jogging elbows. The back- 
ground, very grand in its unadorned sim Tieity. represents the portico of 
an Ionic temple. Between the pillars, in a sort of apse, seated upon a 
throne raised upon four broad marble steps, sit the judges, crowned with 
laurel, their plain drapery hanging about their broad bare chests, and 
down totheirsandalled feet. Apelles, the youngest of the three—-serenely 
calm as a young deity--occupies the central seat. Before him the Ge- 
nius of Fame,—a beautiful, nearly nude, figure,--almost too fleshy for 
spirituality,—is balf kneeling, about to select a crown of laurel from a 
heap of wreaths that lie beside her. This figure, which is that of a cele- 
brated Jewess model in Paris, is rather writhing and theatrical ; and her 
subserviency to the judges is rather grovelling. In fine contrast to this 
dark-eyed personage, on one side of the tribunal! stand two female figures, 
Greek Art and Mediaval Art ; and on the other, Roman Art and the Art 
of the Renaissance. Greek Art is rather a coarse type of French classi- 
cality ; but its very defects are an excellent foil to the pure angelic face 
and blonde hair of her Christian sister. For the pious face and the pray- 
erful eye the artist was indebted to his wife, the beautiful daughter of 
Horace Vernet, of whom it isa portrait. Roman Art, grave and stern, 
wears an Imperial diadem, and is seated in a contemplative attitude: 
while in front of her, leaning against a pedestal, is the Genius of the Re- 
naissance,—an admirable creation,--wanton, luxurious, meretricious,— 
half-draped, with jewelled bracelets and jewelled hair,—her hair partially 
dishevelled, and about every rich fold of the drapery a ruffling grandeur, 
as if it was Imperial purple that billowed about those rounded limbs an@ 
those snowy breasts. The judges and the genii being the most distant 
figures in the picture are kept back, and slightly filmed over by distance ; 
which serves to convey their ideality, and their contrast with, and supe- 
riority to, the real humanity that crowd around them. The action of the 
kneeling genius connects this portion of the picture with its secondary 
parts. The groups are standing in the foreground, or are seated behind 
on a sort of marble bench extending in front of the pertico. To the right 
of the spectator are assembled the great architects ; and opposite to them, 
on the left, the most celebrated sculptors. Beyond these on either side, 
are the renowned painters ; on the right are collected the most eminent 
designers ; on the left, the greatest colourists. Such is the plan of this 
great epical picture, necessarily rather academic and barren in invention 
as compared with the works of the Sistine Chapel, or even a single Car- 
toon of Raphael ; but still one that few living artists could conceive or 
execute,--that few Governments would have either the taste to patronize 
or the liberality to pay for—and that the great public nevertheless has 
the education to appreciate and the taste to'enjoy. 

To begin with the architects :—to the right stands Arnolfo di Lapo, 

whose portrait Giotto painted, and who built the cathedral at Florence 
and the Palazzo della Signoria. He holds a roll of a plan in one band ; 
and with extended hand is addressing a sort of Coligni figure, who turns 
round as if astonished at his simple hood and its depending trail and his 
plain buttoned gown, so monastically simple and fit fora senator. Be- 
hind him our single countryman Inigo Jones peers up with his vexed and 
fiery face, as if hot from a quarrel with Ben Jonson about a Court Masque. 
His velvet cap, bushy hair, and doublet, linen collar, and banging fee 
nish cloak contrast with Brunelleschi, the great rearer of the Dome at 
Florence, the kingly imaginer of the Pitti Palace and the Church of San 
Spirito. His gloomy, troubled face, wrapped round with the loose tur- 
ban of our own Henry the Fourth’s period, is looking up abstractedly at 
Arnolfo, his predecessor. On the other side of Arnolfo is the great 
mante, bald and imperious as a Cesar. Leaning gaily over the shoulder 
of the friend of Raphael, the deviser of St. Peter’s and the builder of the 
Vatican, is Pierre Lescot, with the peaked beard and slashed velvet of 
Francis the First’s age ; for whom, indeed, he built the Louvre. With 
his back to us is Mr. Ruskin’s great enemy Palladio, the great architect 
of the Venetian Renaissance ; his laced cloak bangs en cavalier from his 
shoulder, and in his hand he holds a broad-leafed hat strung round with 
pearls. His rich Elizabethan dress is relieved by the plain hood of Ro- 
bert de Luzarches, who, although we see only the back of his head, we 
know from other sources built Amiens and Beauvais Cathedrals, and de- 
signed Notre Dame in the times of the first crusadeg, when our pious 
Richard broke his father’s heart and proved bis piety by a long series of 
chivalrous homicides. Beyond these Sansovino, with his crisp beard and 
full robes, is chatting about his Venetian library to Steinbach, who built 
Strasbourg Cathedral, and whose thoughtful head is half buried in his 
ample cowl. Behind him, moody and thoughtful, and to tell the truth a 
mere make-weight, is a Luther sort of man, Philippe Delorme, Catherine 
de Medicis’ architect for the palace that rose out of a brick-field. He is 
more German than French in physiognomy. A coarse looking man near 
Delorme is Jules Mansard, the architect of Versailles and of the Hétel des 
Invalides, and a contemporary of Wren. A little further on is Giacopo 
Vignola, the completer of Fontainebleau and St. Peter’s. Two obscure 
heads behind Vignola are those of two engravers, Raimondi and Edelinck, 
who appear here like footmen waiting on superior genius. 
To the left the sculptors congregate :—there is Pisano, the reviver of 
sculpture. laying down the law to Della Robbia,—while Ghiberti, black 
and bearded as Shylock, and Donatello, bald and Ciceronian, are looking 
on. Behind them is the slow and thoughtful Peter Fischer, the smith of 
Nuremberg, and near him Bontemps, a French sculptor, and Benedetto at 
Maiano. Bandinelli, the bragging rival of Buonarotti, leans over the 
disputants, and Goujon, who fell at St. Bartholomew, kneels with one 
knee upon the marble seat, his curled mustachios and rich laced doublet 
contrasting with Ghiberti’s homeliness ;—in a etriped dress, too, listens 
that clever, lying coxcomb Cellini, as audacious as when he defied Pope 
or jeered at Cardinal. 

The chief figure among the painters is Leonardo da Vinci,-who, 
wrapped in a velvet robe, and with a black cap crowning his silver hair, 
turus his solemn religious face to Raphael, who stands meekly before him 
with all the hamility of genius. Raphael, unfortunately, is fat, heavy, 
and stupid. Moody in front, ragged and wrinkled, sits Michael Angelo, 
brooding over a sonnet, a statue, a building, or a fresco. Behind him is 
Nicolas Poussin, legal and learned. Between Leonardo and Raphael is 
Fra Bartolommeo, holy and thoughtful ; and bebind, as mere auditors, 
Giulio Romano and Mantegna. Then, behind the big-wigyed, pedantic 
Poussin, comes quaint Giotto with his red diapered hood and antique 
mantle. Behind Leonardo is Domenicheno, with Mephistophelian air and 
plodding sober look. On the other side of Da Vinci sits the old Floren- 
tine painter, Orcagna, his eye wonderfully dreamy and visionary ; and 
next him Le Sueur, in the plain seventeenth century attire, full Flemish 
breeches, and flowing hair. Bebind is Albert Diirer, with peaked beard: 
and striped head-dress. Near him we observe the sensual head of Hol- 
bein ; and conspicuous in the foreground, musing and downward-eyed, 
stands Fra Angelico, clad ia the black hood and white robe of the Do- 
minican order. 

The prominent object in the second group of painters is Van Eyck, 
wrinkled and ugly, bis head swathed with voluminous drapery, and an 
enormous brocaded robe, with full sleeves, covering bis body. He is look- 
ing up at Titian, grave and senatorial, who is holding forth on the lows 
of colour. Rembrandt, with his slouched cap and curling hair, regards 
the patriarch with astonishment ; and Rubens, richly dressed in a court 
suit as ambassador and noble, is listening with courteous respect. Far im 
the background is the apostolic head of Correggio appearing over the 
rather cunning black-bearded face of Paul Veronese, whom we remember 
at once from our recollection of his own portrait in his great pieture. 
The frank chivalrous sagacity of Vandyck is well contrasted with the 
pinched sallow narrowness of Velasquez and the malignity of Caravaggio. 
Bebind the stately Bellini and dark Oriental-looking Giorgione, come a 


group of calm and observant landscape-painters.--Claude Lorraine, Gas- 
par Poussin, Ruysdael, and Paul Potter. 
stands next Antonello da Messina,—no very celebrated man, but very 
conspicuous here from his striped hose. 


The shrewd, arch Murillo 


Of Delaroche’s omissions we must say a word. To England he has 
He might have remembered Wren and He- 








showing his influence upon Kate, hers upon him is imperfectly exhibited. 
aan of the minor characters are admirably sketched, such as the old 
pr Matty, the fashionable Miss White, with an unexceptionably polish- | 
aad o ace but neither depth nor heart, the quiet gentle monitress Ruth, | 

W He groom, Ben Dimble. 
os e have selected one or two scenes (omitted) which will amply justify 

WF seosacy, and show that Mary Cowden Clarke has given usa book worth 
stor % a8 well as worth reading; but from the principle upon which the | 
verel f Written, they lose a good deal by being transplanted, and thus se- | 
leonal tom the connexion in which they stand. Before we leave the Jron | 
wean we would warn the authoress against hard and awkward words, as | 
with « Sure that she can write many capital stories without afilicting us 
. ntelligential ” and “ oppugnant,” and “cousociate” or without 


requiring us to “savour nature,” which last phr i 
; ase at first puzzles, and 
en suggests the motion of making landsca ae ition of | 
Parsley and butter or mint sauce. , ihn a mem 


whole. He has placed calmness beside vivacity, gentleness beside vi- 
gour, and bas invested the whole with repose and grandeur. His subject 
is the award of prizes in the Temple of Fame,--and around the three 
judges, Apelles, Phidias and Ictinus, are ranged an assemblage of the 
greatest artists, of every age and country, from the time of Pericles down 
to Louis Quatorze. The necessity of placing his figures nearly on the 
same plane, and the difficulty of avoiding monotony in their arrangement, | 


and invention seem boundless. It may be said that the actual award of: 
prizes oceupies but a small portion of the pictare ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the judges fill the centre, and that the solemnity of judgment 
pervades the piece. The costumes unite under the eye to a most harmo- 
nious whole, quite removed from that motley masquerade which would | 
in less skilful hands have been inevitable. There is a divine serenity | 
over the whole, an annihilation of all the earthly passions that long ago | 
have wrinkled those broad, pale foreheads. There is Domenicheno at 











Michael Angelo is not very successful. But perhaps this arose from a 
most excusable anxiety in the artist, who overworked the expression til! 
| his eye became weary and his judgment dull. 


The engraving, in the line manner, by M. Henriquez Dupont, is said to 


| exceed in size and importance any engraving on copper hitherto pro- 
duced. The character of the faces and the perfection of the really classi- 


he has grappled with, and with wonderful success. His taste, judgment, | p= a are preserved with exquisite care,—and the result of the 


work of the highest merit. 





SYDNEY SMITH. 
The following remarks are cut from a clever, but terribly Radical Eng- 


lish paper. They are d-propos toa new edition of Sydney Smith’s works. 


We take the two distinguishing faculties of Sydney Smith’s mind to 


have been genuine humour and genuine good sense. No rarer qualities 
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than these can be claimed for any writer who labours, as he laboured, for 
the social good. You may couat, by the dozen, men who can write pro- 
foundly, wittily, or learnedly, on all sorts of topics ; but when you begin 
to reckon up the men who can write with real humour and real common 
gense, you tell them off by ones and twos. The world has not seen many 
instructors who have added as largely to its stores of innocent merriment 
as to its stores of useful wisdom. It was the triumph of Sydney Smith 
that he thoroighly succeeded in doing this great and admirable service 
for the English nation. 

It would not be easy, we think, to exaggerate the good he did in his 
generation, asa writer principally, but sometimes as @ speaker too. There 
was hardly an abuse or a prejudice of his time, which this honest, vigor- 
ous, and dauntless thinker did not set himself heartily to reform and to 
refute. The cause of Catholic Emancipation owes him a heavy debt of 
gratitude. In “ Peter Piymley’s Letters,” in the Edinburgh Review, in 
pamphlets, and in speeches he helped it on, in public opinion, by unan- 
swerable argument, and by irresistible persuasion ; never failing in 
making its enemies ridiculous, and never wearying of strengthening the 
hands of its friends. So again with minor errors and abuses. His far- 
seeing common sense detected all their weak points at a glance ; and his 
admirable logic and consummate irony assailed them, straightway, front 
tofroat, in every one of their chosen strongholds. The Game Laws, Libel 
Laws, and Debt Laws of his time he ripped open, and showed in their rot- 
tenness to everybody. He spoke out manfully against the abuses of Chan- 
eery ; he dared to question boldly the infallibility of Bishops ; he insisted 
on Counsel being allowed to Prisoners on trial for their lives; he exposed 
the mischievous follies of Missionaries; he vindicated Christianity and 
common sense against the blasphemies and absurdities of whole congre- 
gations of fanatics; he branded the repudiating men of Pennsylvania 
with the mark of their knavery before all the world ; he rescued travel- 
ling mankind from journeying as prisoners behind locked railway doors 
—he did all these good services, and many more, in his generation, most- 
ly at a time when it was not only hard work, but dangerous work, to attack 
established abuses in high places. He deserved well for this of his coun- 

; and he will live long, as a good citizen should, in the remembrance 
of his countrymen. 

It has been urged as an objection against Sydney Smith, in some intol- 
erant quarters, that he often had his own personal interests to forward 
when he was advancing the cause of social reform. Without stopping to 
prove from his writings in how few instances this could fairly be assumed 
—without citing any of the cases in which, beyond all question, he endan- 
gered instead of advancing his own interests, by speaking out manfally 
what he believed to be the truth—let us meet the objectors boldly on their 
own ground, and say that a man’s personal interests and the interests of 
the naticn are oftener identical, and oftener harmlessly mingled together 
by public speakers and writers, than many people suppose. Let us take 
two examples from Sydaey Smith himself, because he is the special text 
that we are now speaking from. It was his personal interest to try if he 
could not shame the Pennsylvanians into revoking their fraudulent repu- 
diation of the debt they owed him ; so be sat down forthwith, and wrote 
letters to them publicly, in his most admirable vein of scorn and satire, 
bumour and common sense. Will anybody say that all the interests of 
all his most Tory and retrograde fellow-bondholders were not identical 
with his interests when he was doing this ?—Thus, again, he was person- 
ally interested, as a traveller, in not having all chance of escape cut off 
from him, in case of an accident, by being locked into every railway- 
carriage that he entered ; and he wrote to make the gaolers of the loco- 
motive prison-cells of his day give up their keys. Were not Sydney 
Smith’s interests on that occasion the interests of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and all the well-oiled clerical tail that hangs behind him—of 
Colonel Sibthorp, and all the lunatic landowners that ever shuddered at 
science and wrestled against reform’? We might multiply instances like 
these ; but twoare enough. The public good was never endangered to 
serve the private advantage of Sydney Smith. His personal interests 
(which be it remembered, he always candidly confessed to, whenever they 
really guided his pen) have turned out since his time to be the personal 
interests of a large majority of the population. Excepting his admirably 
witty Letters to Archdeacon Singleton in which he certéinly committed 
the error of trying to purify a rotten ecclesiastical cause by the applica- 
tion of rotten ecclesiastical remedies—-what reforms did he write to advo- 
cate, which the growing good sense of the public has not already wrested, 
or is not prepared soon to wrest, from the Government of this country? 

Turning from Sydney Smith, in his reforming capacity, to Sydney 
Smith in his literary capacity, we anticipate no dissent on the part of any 
of our readers, when we express our conviction that he was one of the 
greatest masters of the English language whom our prose literature has 
| ag any Such an easy, natural, correct, and vigorous style as his, it 

as been given to very few great writers to possess. His exquisite ha- 
mour, his strong and sensible thinking, his extraordinary fertility of illus- 
tration, and his direct and ready logic, are all presented throughout his 
writings, with the most admirable and unaffected felicity of language. 
On every subject he takes up, he writes clearly, concisely, variously, and 
with a straightforward genial vigour, peculiarly his own. We had noted 
many passages from his works for extract, which appear to us to be (apart 
from the original thinking which they contain) models of excellence in 
the science of English composition. But our space is not sufficient to give 
them at full length, and we cannot prevail on ourselves to mutilate these 


master-pieces of good writing, by presenting them to the reader piecemeal. 
One short extract, however, we may insert, for it is complete in itself. 


Read this— 


“Prayer for the then Duke of Cornwall, introduced by Mr. Sydney Smith, 


before the Sermon, in St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


growing more excited with rage as the dance proceeded. At length 
nature could bear no more—she sank to the floor in a swoon; and the 
savage brute bounding forwards, struck her shoulder with his paw, strip- 
ping the flesh down to the elbow. She was rescued by one of the officers, 

. de Lente, who had become sobered by the scene, and who had pre- 
sence of mind enough to fire bis pistol into the ear of the monster and 
killed him on the spot. The girl recovered, although with the loss of her 
right arm ; and at the mysterious death of the governor, she set out in 
search of her deliverer. ‘She was possessed of great wealth in gold and 
jewels, and M. de Lyonése, a soldier of fortune, fascinated by her beauty 
and not objecting to the dower, brought her to France, where they were 
married. At the death of her husband she devoted herself and her fortuue 
entirely to the service of God, and ever since the re-establishment of con - 
vents after the great Revolution, has lived a monastic life, although, it 
is said, that her old Hindu tenets still hung about her till the very last 
with sufficient strength to induce her to refuse to take the veil, to ackaow- 
ledge that she could ever forgive the governor, or repent the share she 
confessed she had taken in his death. Louis Philippe and his family fre- 
quently visited Madame de Lyonese, and the monarch would delight to 
hear her tell the tales of her life at Pondichery and of the days before the 
Revolution.-—Paris letter, June 16. 

——————_—_—— 
ANOTHER OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACE. 

This account of Sovana, an unhucknied Italian town, is from the same 
pen as that of Pitigliano, published, under a similar heading, three weeks 
ago. 

The temptations to disregard all the bed and board deficiencies of this 
remote district of Tuscany, with which I threatened in my last letter to 
assail the reader, were not exhausted in setting forth the attractions of 
Pitigliano. About three miles to the north-west of that town there exists 
a spot in many of its aspects as striking and strange as any in Tuscany. 
It is the ancient and once celebrated episcopal city of Sovana, 

This, also, was the site of an Etruscan cfty, as is proved by the numer- 
ous sepulchres and their inscriptions, first discovered, a few years ago, by 
Mr. Ainsley and recorded by Mr. Dennis ;—though, strangely, no vestige 
of Etruscan walls remains. When the Lombards overran Italy, Sovana 
still governed itself, in independence, by its own laws. In later days it 
was ruled by its own counts, of the powerful family of the Aldobrandeschi, 
the leading nobles of the whole of this part of Tuscany. The terrible 
Hildebrand,—that Gregory the Seventh before whom bumbled monarchs 
trembled,-—was, according to some accounts, one of this family. Others 
say that he was the son of a carpenter of Sovana. And this seems to be 
the more likely, from the fact that the accurate and laborious Repetti has 
been unable to trace his connexion with the great Aldobrandeschi family. 
Count or carpenter, however, here was he born, and hence went forth to 
mould the destinies of the world by the energy of his will. 

At a later day Sovana—or Soana, for it is found written either way-- 
was subjected to the Orsini, and shared the ills which their ferocious bar- 
barism inflicted on their neighbours of Pitigliano. In the course of their 
quarrels with the Republic of Siena, it was besieged, sacked, taken, and 
retaken. In 1410, the Sienese carried off from Sovana, asa trophy, the 
great bell of the Cathedral, still known in the Siena belfry as the bell of 
Sovana. In the accounts of the republic an entry is still to be seen of 200 
golden florins allowed for the expenses of transporting the trophy from 
one cathedral belfry to the other. 

By this time, however, the decay of Sovana must have commenced. 
For, in 1414, we find the Government of Siena decreeing an immunity 
from all taxation, as well as protection from all private creditors, for the 
period of fifteen years to all who would go and live there. This measure 
proved as fruitless as all such attempts to counteract artificially the laws 
which regulate population and de-population have always been found. 
Again, we find the republic striving to accomplish its object by holding 
out still further inducements in the shape of an absolute bounty. And 
seventy-five families, we are told, were thus induced to settle there. It 
was allin vain. The laws of social economy, which, at bottom, are as 
certain and immutable as those of physical science, were not to be so con- 
travened. An architect, employed by the republic to survey the castle, 
reports, in 1542, that it could hardly be in worse condition, and, if not im- 
mediately restored, would shortly be in ruins. Cosmo the Third and 
Francis the Second successively attempted to reanimate the skeleton town 
by transporting thither, the first a colony of Mainotts, and, the second, 
a number of Lorrainers. But the pestilence was stronger than the Duke ; 
and of neither Mainotts, nor Lorrainers is a descendant or a vestige to be 
found. So that a city, which in 1240, stood a siege by the army of Fre- 
derick the Second, contained in 1833 a population of sixty-four indivi- 
duals. 

Why this fated city should be thus depopulated by pestilence, while its 
neighbour, Pitigliano, at three miles distance, should be free from it, is a 
most puzzling fact,—which Repetti, after exhausting his ingenuity in 
conjectures, confesses to be an insoluble mystery. The goelogical and 
topographical features of the soil are in both cases identical, except that 
Pitigliano is about a hundred and fifty feet higher above the level of the 
sea,—a difference by no means sufficient to account for the phenomenon. 
I have myself very little doubt that it would be found that the small 
streams, which, flowing at the bottom of deep ravines, isolate Sovana 
from the plain around, much in the same manner as has been described at 
Pitigliano, have not so clear and free a course, and that in summer a por- 
tion of their waters, kept back by shoals and vegetable accumulations, 
remain stagnant beneath the walls of the city,—another example of the 
fact that all malaria is in truth only Earth’s vengeance for neglect, the 





‘ ‘ . | Nemesis of laziness. It is only hazarding a guess, which science will pro- 

«* We pray also for that Infant of the Royal Race, whom in thy good Provi- . - 4 : 
dence thou ben iven us for our future King. We beseech thee ae mould his bably very soon convert into knowledge, to say that all pestilence what- 
his heart aud fashion his spirit, that he may be a blessing and not an evil to the | ever is referable to the same category. Ugly Dutch lowlands are healthy 
land of his birth. May he grow in favour with man, by leaving to its own force | and wealthy, while lovely Italian hills and vales are beggared and pesti- 
and direction the energy of a free People! May he grow in favour with God, by | lence-stricken. Should the sea make an inroad on the Dutchman’s thriv- 
holding the faith in Christ fervently and feelingly, without feebleness, without | ing pastures, he considers that the dikes are in a disgraceful state ; when 


fanaticism, without folly! As he will be the first man in these realms, so may 
he be the best ;—disdaining to hide bad actions by high station, and endeavour- 


the choked watercourse decimates the Italian’s ruined city with plague he 


: , " . deems it a “‘disgrazia,’’"—and the difference in the understood meaning 
ing always, by the example of a strict and moral life, to repay those gifts : IO as te ‘ * “ 
which a loyal people are so willing to spare from their own necessities to a of the two words contains in it pretty well the whole rationale of the 


good king.” 


prosperity of the one and the misery of the other people; as well 








This may be thought a strange extract to make from the works of Sydney as a tolerably complete history of the cause, origin, and progress of ma- 


Smith. It 1s introduced here, first, for the reason already alleged,that it can 
be given in these pages as something complete in itself. Secondly, because 
we believe it te be as remarkable an example as can be offered of the clear, 


laria. 
The different sense attached to this word, disgrace, disgrazia, by our- 
selves and by the Italians is a curious instance of the manner in which a 


ible, and ee: : whole volume of national characteristics may often be read in a minute 
pe ; = mrtg ms Hg as I and the yao wt bag Hor eter graceful point of linguistic observation. To the self-relying Englishman, habitual- 

v ; a eee eee at short “ayer | ly aware that “ God helps those who help themselves,” to be “ disgrazia- 
over again, and see if every hope be not expressed, in those few admira- er is to be di a ah the tes 7 ti f the Italian’ Me mw 
ble liaes, which a religious and a rational people can form for their future ms so be Srogracee :—Uus the translation of the ltallan'’s thought, 


King. 


A FRENCH CELEBRITY. 





when he speaks of a “‘disgrazia,” is not a “disgrace,’”’ but a “ misfortune” 
a “ disfavour.”’ Whatever evil may betide, he calls it by no other name, 
attributes it to no other cause. He has recourse to his habitual and 
never-failing “ pazienza!” and seeks his remedy, if any, in striving to 


We have recently lost one of the greatest illustrations of the peculiar | propitiate the favour of that power, earthly or heavenly, by whose disfa- 
world of the eighteenth century, strayed as it were, by mistake into ours. | vour he conceives himself to have been afflicted. 


Madame de Lyonése, who was said to be more than ninety years of age, 


To return, however to that “city of Jeremiah,” as Repetti calls it, poor 


expired last week at a religious house near Fontainebleau, of which she | disgraziata Sovana. It was a bright and lovely morning on which I 
had been an inhabitant for the last thirty years. Her history, if not edi- | started to walk from Pitigliano to Sovana, and a more interesting and de- 
fying, is curious, at all events, and deserves to be recorded. She was | lightful walk it is impossible to conceive. It is first necessary to descend 
born at Pondichery, and bought while yet almost an infant by one of the | the steep path which leads along a slanting shelf cut in the cliff from the 
French officers sent out to garrison the place in its days of glory. To di- | town to the bottom of the deep ravine beneath it. The stream is crossed 
vert his ennui he occupied himself with the education of the little slave | at a spot where it works an antique mill, and then the opposite side of 


girl, and taught her all kinds of European accomplishments, which she 


the gorge must be climbed. This is accomplished by the aid of one of 


acquired on her part with facility and intelligence. It appears that she | those very remarkable ancient bridle-paths which have been already 
had become much attached to her master, and at the period of his recall | spoken of. The old water-channel carefully carved out of the living rock. 


to France had indulged in the hope of accompanying him home. Per. 


- | and following the windings of the road, to prevent the deterioration of 


haps the Frenchman might have had this intention likewise, but at the | the pathway which would result from its being itself turned into a water- 
eleventh hour the girl was bid for by the governor of the town, who had | course by the rains, is yet extant, and testifies to the careful labour of a 
heard of her beauty, and like his countryman was eager to cheat the en- | less poco-carante generation than the present. 


seui induced by the climate with the interest afforded by her accomplish- 


Some three or four hundred feet having been thus climbed, the traveller 


ments. The sum offered was too tempting for the officer to resist, and the | emerges on the high table-land of volcanic rock, through which all these 
girl was made over to the possession of the governor. The first blow had | ravines and paths have been cut by nature and by man. The plain, 
been given to her affections. _ She believed no more in human love, and | scantily ornamented here and there with trees, and in mauy places but 
turned her energies to ambition. Shesoon became the master-spirit, and | scantily covered with soil, shows a miserable half-cultivation, which 


was for many years the moving power of the 
and according distinctions as best beseemed her. 

One night the gusveer had given a grand banque 
from some other 0 


place, dispensing honours | sounds the warning note of the desolation towards which the stranger is 


approaching. No sooner has the level of the plain been reached, than 


aL Seenah ; t to a deputation | Sovana is visible, and appears not more than half a mile distant. But 
the French colonies, and, as usual in those days, the | more than one of these profound ravines, unseen till they are close at 


festival terminated by an orgie. The governor had grown boasting and | hand, lie between it and the traveller. Similarly deep cut paths descend 


ferocious in his cups, and declared that although he had no theatrical dis- 
play in his government to offer his guests, he would show them a specta- 


ele which no European had as yet beheld. The tame ti hich 1 
the feet of his Excellency was aroused, and presently the fair slave al 
trembling and breathless with alarm, was brou : 


European company ! 


he poor girl could scarce believe the order ; bu 
there was no 


: ght in attired in transpa- 
rent muslin and covered with jewels—aroused from her slumbers to os 


@ saraband with the tiger for the amusement of the drunken host and his 


the doors were closed and the horrid dance began-- 
the tiger, growling ferociously as she danced rcund him, and evidently 


fnto and re-ascendfrom these. The last of them runs immediately beneath 
the walls of Sovana; which, like Pitigliano, stands at the point of con- 
t | fluence of two of these, and must have possessed a position of equal state- 
1 | getic strength. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the immediate entourage of the 
city. The sides of the ravines are more richly wooded here than at Piti- 
gliano. And the fine yellow masses of the ruins of the feudal castle, fan- 
t | tastically crowned with a solitary cork tree on their highest fragment, 
and hanging over a wilderness of rock-broken woodland, rich with autum- 
nal colouring, and varied here and there with the sculptured fragments of 














Etruscan tombs,—all were lighted with a cold smile of wintry sunshine 
when I saw them, which struck my fancy as appropriate to the utter goli- 
tude and death-like calm of the place. 

I climbed the ravine, passed under two ruined gateways, across what 
had been the court-yard of the castle, and so entered the long street - 
which still stretches for half a mile of continuous, but for the most part 
ruined, buildings, and leads the wpe to the cathedral at the other end 
of it. There remain fragments of buildings amply sufficient to testify to 
the former importance of the city—massive cut stone doorways—the fra g- 
ment of a “palazzo pubblico,” studded over with the armonial bearings 
of past governors,—and massive ruins of stalwart palaces. The tenements 
still inbabited by the miserable remnant of populatioa are mingled pell- 
mell among their more utterly ruined fellows ; and one is led to speculate 
on the psychological effects that must result from a life passed from child. 
hood to age in a scene so eminently calculated to suggest ideas of death 
decay, and desolation. 1 saw but two groups of living beings in my walk 
from one end to the other of this dreary street. The first consisted of 9 
very old priest, with a huge triangular hat, who was sitting doubled up 
upon a donkey, which a buxom young lass was driving behind. 

The Bishop and Chapter of Sovana have for several centuries resided 
at Pitigliano. But a daily “ service” of some sort must be done in the 
ruined city, not so much because there are a few human beings still there 
as because there is still the cathedral. And this poor old priest is ac. 
cordingly despatched--a donkey-load of spiritual comfort—for the daily 
supply of the ancient metropolis. The girl charged with the convoy of 
this freight seemed to be in haste to get back to the more life-like atmo- 
sphere of Pitigliano; for she belaboured the donkey’s sides till the in- 
creased pace of the animal shook the poor old father’s shoulders stij] 
nearer to the pommel of the saddle. Two old erSnes sitting idly together 
in the sun under a ruined doorway were the only other living things [ 
encountered in Sovana. 

The Cathedral, unlike its old friend the castle, is still erect and weather- 
tight. Itis.a huge, gaunt, naked church, with a look as cheerless and 
woe-begone as if it were sensible of the solitude around it. I found the 
door upon the latch ; but there was little inside to repay one for breaking 
the almost awful stillness of the damp old walls. A few inscriptions to 
the memory of departed bishops stud the sides of the nave. One who had 
died in a far distant city bad ordered his heart to be brought back to the 
desolation of his own metropolitan church! Another claims in an inserip- 
tion, placed under the sorry and decrepit old organ pipes, the honour of 
having adorned the church “ his resonantibus ornamentis !”’ 

Such is the city of Sovana,--the most striking scene of ruin, I think, 
that I ever witnessed, For to my feeling there is something far more op- 
pressive and suggestive in such a scene as this than in the bare gigantic 
walls of some Etruscan city, from which life has been banished for a thou- 
sand years. Here life, though its pulses are beating low, still struggles, 
All is not yet over. And the ruins and memorials around tell of a people 
and a life more akin to our own. 

The antiquarian interest at Sovana is of the highest order. But on 
this head I cannot do better than refer the reader to the pages of Mr. Den- 
nis. It will be sufficient here to let the antiquary know, by a few words 
cited from his enthusiastic description, how great a treat awaits him in 
this all-but-unknown spot. After having cited the observation of Mr. 
Ainsley, the first discoverer of these tombs, that in all his experience of 
the antiquities of Italy he had seen no place which contains so great a 
variety of sculptured tombs as Sovana, he gives it as his own opinion, 
that ** No Etruscan Necropolis more truly merits that name, or has the 
character of a city of the dead more strongly expressed in its monuments 
than this of Sovana.’’ “ There are here a much larger number of eliff- 
hewn sepulchres than on any other Etruscan site, and a far greater va- 
riety of architectural decoration. Nowhere are the mouldings so singular 
and so varied ; for they show the characteristics of widely remote coun- 
tries and of very different ages. Egypt, Greece, Etruria, and Rome have 
all their stamp here expressed. In the general character of its sepulchres, 
there is the same variety ; for to its own peculiar features Sovana unites 
the characteristics of other Etruscan cemeteries widely distant from it, 
and from one another. Norchia, Bieda, Castel d’Asso, Falleri, Sutri, 
Cervetri, all find their representations. * * Nowhere, moreover, are 
inscriptions on the exterior of the monuments so abundant ; and of the 
Poggio prisco and Sopraripa it may almost be said, nud/um est sine no- 
mine sacrum! Nearly every rock here speaks Etruscan.” 

Does it not seem passing strange that such a spot should have been 
discovered in the middle of the 19th century by an Englishman, at a dis} 
tance of ten miles from the high road from Florence to Rome? The dis- 
covery is now, however, some ten years old; yet I think I should be 
safely within the mark in asserting that not ten travellers have profited 
by it. It is ten miles out of the way, and the world is in a as’ A . 


 —— 


Lonpon Gosstr on Lirerature, Art, &c.—The new President of the 
Royal Society will be, it is said, Lord Wrottesly ; but the election, we 
believe, will not take place till St. Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November 
next.—The Earl of Ellesmere, as President of the Geographical Society, 
has been giving conversaziones to the members of the Society, and to 
people who are supposed to know as much of distant places as the mem- 
bers of the Travellers’Club. They have been well attended ; and, though 
the conversation did not dwell so much on recent geographical discover- 
ies as some were led to suppose, but turned to other familiar subjects— 
the fine pictures to be seen at every fresh glance--and to those common 
topics--"* Who gave the ball or paid the visit last ;’’ yet all seemed to 
agree that the meetings were of the most pleasant description. Lord de 
Grey and Lord Ellesmere have fine rooms for such assemblies; and any 
noblemen who have fine reception-rooms should so some indifferent fellows 
contend, be elected presidents of learned societies. We should be sorry 
indeed to lose Lord Rosse or Lord Mahon, for noblemen better housed, 
but certainly less fitted for the duties which these two distinguished noble- 
men discharge with so much advantage to science and antiquity. 

Old books of real importance are getting up in price. A copy of the 
first edition of Milton’s ‘“‘Comus”—a very thin quarto, of the year 1637, 
printed for Humphrey Robinson--sold, at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, on 
Wednesday last, for £26.—The English pictures at Christie’s, to which 
we last week devoted attention, sold at Manchester and Liverpool, or 
rather at Agnew and Grundy prices. The “ Spae Wife” of Philip brought 
340 guineas; a “ Hayfield,” by Linnell, a picture of the year 1854, sold 
for 455 guineas; Callcott’s ‘‘ Hampstead Heath” brought 338 guineas ; 
and Goodall’s “ Raising the Maypole” was knocked down at 805 guineas. 
What would Haydon have said to such fancy prices? 

They are about to raise the Horse Guards-—not the standard of the 
men enlisted, but the building at Whitehall, which bears their name. 
The architect will be either Sir Charles Barry or Mr. Pennethorne. — The 
Horse Guards was built by Vardy, after a design furnished, it is said, by 
Kent. Just acentury ago, and its first scaffolding was about it. We are 
not sorry for the change, though we shall miss a London feature intimate- 
ly connected with “ Butcher Billy,” the bluff, bold, Marquis of Granby, 
the kind-hearted Duke of York, and the great Duke of Wellington. As 
the Duke himself said, ““ Her Majesty’s Government must be carried on 
and the present building is insufficient for the requirements of the public 
service, If they remove the clock, how many old gentlemen’s watches 
will go wrong? p 

The nine days’ sale of Mr. Caff’s coins brought £3760 1s. There is to 
be another nine days, commencing on Monday next, so that we may estl- 
mate Mr. Caff’s cabinet at something like £6000, It was essentially a ca- 
binet of English coins. The largest sum obtained for any one coin was 
£140, for the very rare and very celebrated crown-piece of Henry V Ill. 
The King is seen in full face, and crowned, the sword in his right hand, 
and the orb in his left. The next largest sum was £80 for a gold coin (a 
ryal) of Queen Mary I. The Queen is represented standing in a = 
crowned, with a sword in her right hand, and her left resting on a shiel , 
bearing the Royal arms. On the side of the ship is a rose, and at ihe 
stern a flag, with the letter M. The third highest sum was £77, for a pat- 
team piece in gold of Edward VI. From its weight, it is supposed 4 
have been designed for a three-sovereign piece. Three coins of Kings b 
Mercia brought £62, £51, and £48. A gold ryal of Queen Elizabetl 

30 10s., and a spur ryal of James I. brought £25 10s.—London News, 
June 24. 

Two Lapis Gopiva ; Twenty THOUSAND PrEPING-Toms oF COVENTRY. 
—The pageant took place on Monday last. The citizens have long been 
divided as to the propriety and impropriety of Lady Godiva appearing 
in the costume of a countess of the time of Edward the Confessor, in whose 
reign the good Lady Godiva lived ; and it was decreed in council that 
the lady should ride attired as a countess, The services of Miss Tay re 
from the Royal Academy, Trafalgar-square, London, were secured to pt “ 
sonify this character, and the miud of the public appeared appeased ete 
this knotty point. Peeping Tom looked askew from the corner of E oe 
| ford-street ; but his being represented in armour rather confirms the om 
| torical fact that this effigy ounce represented St. George, and was taken 








out of one of the churches somewhere about the middle of ae eee 
century, than as representing the likeness of an inquisitive tailor, W a 
| eyes are said to have dropped out as a penalty for his peeping prope 
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all were commanded to close their houses and keep 

ihn : ptm wile the Lady Godiva emancipated the citizens from their 
on > burdens by riding through the city in a state of nudity—the only 
— upon which her lord would consent to her urgent appeal. 
would be a pity 
go let it pass ya 
—_— “r "the great facility afforded by the rail, from Rugby, 
$irmingham, Warwick, Leamington, and other localities, such a con- 
course was: assembled as had rarely been witnessed by that veritable 
uthority “The Oldest Inbabitant,” or even by Peeping Tom himseif. 
The day was rather promising ; the sun peeped out at early dawn, but as 
the morning advanced he tumbled into bed again, and covered himeelf 
pehind his pillow of clouds. This caused many an anxious heart to beat ; 
put nif desperandum was the word, and by the appointed hour all was 
in readiness to proceed. Scarcely, however, had the procession begun to 
move before the rain came down in torrents, and for a time put a damper 
upon the move. Towards one o’clock the weather, although cleudy, pre- 


the legend goes. Great preparations had long been pre- 
the procession as imposing as possible ; and in conse- 


sented a rather more cheering aspect, and the cavalcade proceeded unin- | 


terrupted till all the principal streets had been passed. First and fore- 
most came & stupendous elephant, drawing the splendid band belonging 
to Wombwell’s menagerie, consisting of some twenty performers, which 
the huge animal conveyed with the same apparent ease as a strong horse 
would draw an empty cart. The chief object of attraction was Lady Go- 
diva, who was attired in a white satin low frock, with short sleeves and 
skirt to match ; she also wore flesh-coloured stockings. The next objects 
no description can portray. They consisted of some forty children, to 
whom the word beautiful would be most properly applied. They were of 
both sexes, and from the ages of three to five years. Their robes were of 
satin, of every tint and hue, embroidered and trimmed with silver and 

old lace. Nearly all of them had a splendid plume of ostrich feathers 
in their head dress. Each was mounted upon a palfrey, elaborately ca- 
parisoned and attended by two pages. 

The procession had been in motion about half an hour when a second 
Lady Godiva joined it. There could be no mistaking the meaning of her 
introduction, for thousands of persons received her with acclamation.— 
This was the non-content party, who, being out-voted in the first case, 
were determined to have a Lady Godiva of their ewn. This lady. at a 
short distance, appeared almost in a state of nudity, but a nearer ap- 
proach showed she wore a flesh-coloured dress, tight as her skin, also a 
very sbort skirt. Her patrons often cheered her, and the less-informed 
declared, “ if they had a procession in Coventry without such a Godiva 
joining in it, that it would be soon a/l up with Coventry, for the city 
would lose its charter!” The allegorical pageant consisted of several 
personifications, but their characters were not so well defined as they 
might have been. However, their stage was shrouded with evergreens 
and flags, and had a very gay appearance. The railway officials state 
that nearly twenty thousand persons passed through Coventry station on 
Monday last ; and as there can be no doubt that as many more reached 
the city by other conveyances and a-foot, some idea may be formed of the 
pressure from without, when it is known that besides this influx the popu- 
lation of Coventry is upwards of thirty-seven thousand. There was no 
accident.—London paper, June 24. 





A Son or Runseer Sten iv Excianp.—Among the passeagers who 
arrived at Southampton on Sunday, in the Indian mail-steamer Colombo, 
was his Highness Dhuleep Singh, the late Maharajah of Lahore, and the 
youthfal and dethroned monarch of the great Sikh kingdom. He is the 
son of the far-famed Runjeet Singh, the One-eyed Lion of Lahore, and his 
mother was the Ranee who gave such trouble to the British authorities. 
He was once the owner of the celebrated Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, 
now in the possession of the Queen of England. On his journey he was 
treated with distinguished honours by the British authorities at every 
port at which he touched. At Malta he visited and dined with the Go- 
vernor, At Gibraltar a salute was fired in honour of his presence. His 
suite consists of Dr. Logan and a number of Sikhs, the latter dressed in 
the peculiar costume of the rich and warlike nationsof the Punjaub. He 
had on board also a superb Arab charger for equestrian exercise in this 
country. Dhbuleep Singh is sixteen years of age, rather tall and slender, 
and exceedingly well formed. He is not so dark as East Indians usually 
are. His face is rather long, but his features are regular, after the Euro- 
nag hs His manners are princely, and rather reserved before strangers. 

e dined with the passengers on board the Colombo, and occasionally 
played chess in the saloon. He speaks English well, and is a Christian, 
being a member of the Church of England. His object in coming to Eng- 
land is to stady the manners and see the people of this country. His 
Oriental costumes are extremely magnificent. When he landed at South- 
ampton he wore a yellow silk dress, which formed a vest, a rich purple 
velvet pelisse, shaped something like a paletot, edged with gold braid. 
On his head were folded yellow and white crape and silk scarfs, tinged 
with gold and silver; he had on trousers and boots, after the English 
mode. He wore earrings of wrought gold. The rings were slender, but 
of very large circumference, and from them hung emeralds and pearls. 
He wore a necklace formed of large pearls and emeralds, to which were 
attached some beautiful precious stones, that lay on his vest like a locket. 
On his fingers were rings of emeralds and diamonds. He bowed in kin gly 
style on taking leave of Captain Russell, the commander of the Colombo. 
His Sikh secretary is a most intelligent-looking man, and speaks good 
English. Some of the native members of his suite were very black, and 
looked like the fierce and proud warriors who fought so bravely at Sobra- 
on, Aliwal, and Ferozeshah.—Jbid. . 





_Lirerary Prizes tn France.—It is understood that, following the plan of 
giving prizes to the authors of the best dramatic pieces, the Government in- 
tend to offer three prizes for the three best books in general literature which 
May be published during the next twelve months, Those which may appear 
in the fewilletons and reviews will also be allowed to compete. The idea 
does not entirely find favour in the literary world. What suggestion ever 
could agree with those multifarious tempers and temperaments, which 
for professional fame, not gain, are allowed free rein? A proposal to 
Pension them off with 20,000 francs, rentes viageres, or at any sum at 
Which they might estimate their own value, however large. would also, 
perhaps, be received with the professional indignation. It is, however, a 
ferviceable mood for the public, and occasionally holds up a social failing 
to just exeeration. The authors, then do not like the idea, as they fancy 
it may be a temptation from Government to turn the pen of many of the 
Writers to its support and eulogium, which are now partially independent 
and plain-spokea. Perhaps this may explain the anxiety of Mr. Victor 
; ugo to publish Les Miséres in Paris; he may be desirous of competing 
ie eae. It is, however, reported that a Brussels’ house has offered 

'm 120,000 francs—a sum at which all might wish to get rid of their 
miseries, and have a great many more of the like sort to back them.— 

aris letter, Court Journal, June 22. 





1a Deca. Cornace.--A deputation of gentlemen from an association 
nie for the purpose of promoting a decimal system of coinage, 
at hin upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday last (June 20) 
— official residence in Downing-street, to urge upon Her Majesty’s 
one the propriety of adopting that system. The deputation con- 
the So Lord Monteagle, Lord Stanley, M.P., the Hon. H. Liddell, M.P., 
Pas ae Kinnaird, M.P., Sir Johua Walmsley, M.P., Sir Charles 
pe - Mr. W. Brown, M.P., in opening the business, made a state- 
t oaal the course of which he said that in all the following countries 
alent system of coinage was either in existence or was in course of 
oo Suis eden Holland, Belgium, Lombardy, the Zollvereign, Po- 
tneal hearer France, Rome, Sardinia, Greece, Madeira, Spain, Por- 
in — America, the United States of America, Canada, Bermuda, 

ye apan, and Russia.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 


feeling oft . * 
meas = he Government was that the people were not ripe for decisive 


‘hey Were ripe, 
it Would win 20 


om committi 
in th itting 


Sir John Herschel, a favourable witness, had said that 
— fae Tgue an object of this nature. He was far 
imseil to such an opinion as this, but he quite agreed 
labocreavinn nates Me. Brown, that the system proposed ‘bend be a 
Power and & machine, and it was by Tabour-saving machines that the 
greatness of this country had been achieved. 
R, L-R ‘RYRe : 

ing sights Ip Me RVES ; AN INTERESTING S1auT.—One of the most interest- 
he probably nena” and one that no American ever thinks of visiting, as 
Cee. in se heard of it, is the Railroad from the Barrier d’Enfer to 
& Rew system of 1 “ean miles long, and was built as an experiment upon 
train, are furnishy eels. The engine, tender, and hindermost car of the 
ere th arnished with oblique wheels, under the ordinary upright ones. 

curves ® track is straight, these do n ~ 


they come into pl i ; ; : 
a Preventing the ar ion este “ak the inner edge of the rails, 





the opinion of Parliament ought not to be invoked until | 


| ring of 50 feet radius, The smallest curve upon the road is 68 feet radius, 


But it | each other. 


. ; features, | rally, 
to strip the story of some of its most interesting fe ’ | hundred feet. 


Nuneaton, | extent. 


' 








ot touch the rails; but at the | 


" mrunning off the track, Th 2- 
gerous bene rene fa orsuoUs and the most sudden aod + satin tir wal 
circular, and the train yy at frequent intervals, The two stations are 


receives its passengers, 


is doubled up into a 





and over this the train goes at fullspeed. The corners of the cars are cut 
off, so that the vehicles in following the curves, do not infringe upon 
Sceaux is upon an eminence, which the road ascends spi- 
with something like a mile of track—it only going, in advance, a 
The invention—-which by the way, is ten years old—has 
proved practically very successful ; but it has never been applied to y 

As this is the season for the European tour, I have thought it 
might be well to mention this item, unnoticed, I believe, in the guide- 
books. Americans will be wise in lead-pencilling in their memoranda, 
“ See the Sceaux Railroad.” It is quite as interesting as Pére la Chaise. 
— Paris letter, N. Y. Daily Times. 





Fiax rn THE Sovrn or IreLanp.--Respecting the cultivation of flax 
in the South of Ireland, the Waterford Mail says :—“ The growth of the 
flax crop has been looked to by many sincere philanthropists, as one o 
the means of effecting an industrial change in the position of the people 
of the South and West of Ireland, and the probability of making the pro- 
vinces of Munster and Connaught resemble Ulster has been regarded as 
one of the effects likely to result from the more extensive culture of a 
plant, for the produce of which, either for fibre, for the seed, or for oil 
cake, we are annually paying nearly six millions to foreigners, and which 
the prospect of continued war with Russia seems likely to advance in 
price. We confess that at one time we shared these views, and loo' ed 
upon the cultivation of flax as one of the most likely means of affording 
employment to our large female population, and being remunerative to 
the farming classes ; but we must reluctantly admit that a conviction has 
been forced on us, that the growth of flax in the South of Ireland will not 
prove remunerative.” ° 


CenTeNNtaL CELEBRATION OF THE SocteTy or ArrTs.--A hundred years 
having now elapsed since the foundation of the Society of Arts, it is pro- 
posed to celebrate the fact by a public dinner. Few societies have so 
good a right to congratulation on the completion of a series of works as 
the old body meeting in the Adelphi under the auspices of Prince Albert. 
The Crystal Palace in Hyde Park—the union of Mechanics’ Institutions— 
the organization of the International and Colonial Post Reform,—-these are 
but some of its more recent works. The dinner, which is announced for 
Monday, July 3, is to take place in the grounds of the Crystal Palace 
Company at Sydenham,—under the presidency of the Duke of Newcastle, 
one of the vice-presidents,—and we do not see that there could be a more 
appropriate place selected. Without the Society of Arts there would as- 
suredly have been no Crystal Palace.—-.diheneum. 





A Veteran Souprer.--The oldest member of the Grand Army is a sol 
dier named Harmand, now in the Hétel des Invalides. He was born on 
the 30th November, 1750, at Richemond (Moselle), and is consequently 
now nearly 104 years of age. He took an active part in the great events 
of two centuries. He embarked, when almost a child, under Louis XV. ; 
and made the campaigns of Admirals Rochambeau and Bailly de Suffren, 
the wars of the American Independence, and those of the French Repub- 
lic and of the Empire ; and only retired from the service after the battle 
of Waterloo. He had received at different times 43 wounds. It is only 
—— lately that the Emperor ordered his admission into the Hétel.- Ga- 
ignani. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 288. 


White. Blac 
1. Bto Q & ch. kK toR 4 
2. Qto B 5 ch. Q tks Q 
3. R to BE dis. ch. k to Ki 4 
4. PtoR K tks P 


4 | 
5. RtoR6 doublecheck & mate. | 





To Corresronpents.—J. K. R. We publish the Problem sent, but surely you 
do not claim its paternity ’ We are certain that it is a mere adaptation of one 
we have seen long ere this. We do wish our contributors would be a little 
more emulous of originality. 

Savixes’ Banks ry Scotianp.—There are 43 savings’ banks in Scot- 
land ; but there are none in the counties of Haddington, Kinross, Lin- 
lithgow, Orkney, Peebles, Sutherland, or Wigton, There are 6 in Aber- 
deenshire, and only 1 in all Lanarkshire, with a population of upwards of 
half a million. In Fife there are 4, and in Stirling and Edinburgh there 
are 3. Although there is only one savings’ bank in Lanarkshire, its trans- 
actions are equal to one-third of the aggregate of Scotland. The total 
sum invested with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt by all the Scotch savings’ banks is £1,632,634, of which 564,010 was 
paid in from Glasgow. The annual number of receipts from depositors 
amounts, for Scotland, fo £197,854, and the number of payments to 
£120,922 ; the average value of the former being £3 5s. 6d., and of the 
latter, £4 8s. 8d. Lanark alone has 76,950 annual receipts from deposi- 
tors, and 42,886 payments. Selkirk has the highest average individual 
deposits and Clackmannan the least. 





Deatu FROM “ THE Stocxk.”’—A soldier has died at Templemore from “ a 
rupture of the aorta :’’ he was found on the ground at night, by his post, 
senseless, and soon died. He was a young man, appeared healthy, but 
had a short thick neck. A military surgeon and a private practitioner 
gave evidence that induced the Jury to return this verdict“ That on 
Tuesday morning, the 6th instant, about one o’clock, Samuel Henfield 
came to his death from effusion of blood into the pericardium ; which 
proceeded from an aperture in the aorta, having been induced by the 
pressure of the stock around his neck during the period of his service, and 
not otherwise.’’--London paper, June 17. 





Retry or tHe Roap.--The executors of the late Lord Henry Howard 
exposed by auction the other day, subscription debts of £4,800, with all 
arrears of interest since 1847, secured upon the tolls of the Horsham and 
Guildford turnpike-road by act of Parliament. Sold for £60. Also sub- 
scription debts of £1,200, secured on the tolls 6f the Storrington and Ball’s 
Hut turnpike-road. which sold for £2 only. 





MakineG a Monster.--The Iguanadon at the Crystal Palace consists of 
four iron columns 9 feet long by 7 inches diameter, 600 bricks, 650 5 inch 
half-round drain-tiles, 900 plain tiles, 38 casks of cement, 90 casks of bro- 
ken stone, making a total of 640 bushels of artificial stone, with 100 feet 
of iron hooping, and 20 feet of cube inch bar. 





More Butts rrom Rows, iv Exaianp.--Twelve of the wild cattle 
(two bulls and ten heifers) which abound in the campagna of Rome, and 
are well known to all visitors to the “ eternal city,’ for their untameable 
ferocity and savage beauty, have been landed at Liverpool. They are a 
novel importation, and have been placed in the ornamental park of Hoo- 
ton Hall, Cheshire. 

Statistics OF THE Syprxnaw Crystal PaLace.—From an official re- 
turn we learn that the number of season tickets disposed of previously to 
the opening was 20,157. It appears also, on the same authority, that! 
there were admitted on the 12th inst. 2,096 5s. visitors, and 2,685 season- 








ticketholders, making a total of 4,781. On the 13th, which was wet, 
1,847 5s. visitors, and 1,838 season-ticketholders, making a total of 3,685. 
On the 14th, which was dry, but rather overcast, 2,641 58. visitors, and 
2,920 season-ticketholders, making a total of 5,561. Yesterday which 
was exceedingly wet, foggy, and disagreeable out of doors, 1,413 5s. visi- 


tors, and 1,229 season-ticketholders, making a total of 2,642,—Londom 
Times, June 16. 





GOVERNESS. 


A YOUNG LADY, Fuliy Competent to teach English, French, Music and Drawing, de 
sires a situation, either as Visiting or Resident Governess ; the latter preferred. Most res- 
pectable references given. Apply by letter to **C. W.’’, 93¢ Donglas Street, Breoklyn. 


TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. Y. 


HE UNDERSIGNED informs the public that his Hotel at the above place, is now open for 

the reception of company, and trusts that from his experience of twerty years, together with 
the extensive additions made to the establlsbmeut, be will be able tq furnish satisfactory accomm- 
modations for his guests. julyl—5t M. MOORE. 


THOS. McMULLEN, ee 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 

I ESPECTFULLY apprizes bis friends and the Public that he has removed to the above ad 

dress, where in furure he will feel obliged by receiving their orders, 
His present stock of WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Sauterm 
Hock, Sherry, Madeira, and Port, Old Cognac Brandy, London Dock, Jamaica Rum, and Holland 
Schiedam Schnapps, are of the Snest qualities imported, and will be sold at the lowest market 
prices. 

New York, May 1, 1854. 
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‘A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 
SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 





ENTLEMEN are informed that the Subseriber bas opened the above-mentioned premises ase 
depot where first-rate and genuine Cigars, Wines, Liquors, &c., will always be op hand. 
In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable smoking and reading rooms, where re- 
gular files et the newspapers, both domestic and foreign, will be kept for their perusal , and where 
the Oriental luxury of a genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the inspiring perfume of the real Havana 
Gentlemen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and thatevery 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment worthy their continued countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 
june3—6°. Next door te Wallack’s Theatre. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
BoOwMAY, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Issue Drafts payaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 
Please address, post paid, 





BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Shipa. 
South street, New York. 
aa@~ REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten ion, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. 





DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND: 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTEK & Oo.) 
cor. Old Slip and Wter Street, New York, 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


SUPREME COURT. 


N THE MATTER OF LAYING OUT A PUBLIC PLACE, between 5%h and 106th streets, 
and the Fifth and Eight Avenves, in the City of New York.—Central Park.—To all owners, 
mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other persens, in any manner, by judgment decree, or other- 
wise, entitled unto or interested in the lands and premises above mentioned, or any part thereof = 
Notice is hereby given that you are required to appear before the Cc issi s of Esti and 
Assessment in the above entitled proceeding at their office, No. 110 Broadway, over the Metropo- 
litan Bank, at 11 o’clock, A.M., on any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the 15th day of 
July next ; and to produce the evidences of your title or interest therein. In default whereof, and 
in case the persons entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by or be known, or 
fully known, the same shall be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to unknown owners. 
It being the desire to consummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the earliest 
day consistent with a proper examination and due regard to the rights and interests affected, it is 
earnestly requested that a!] parties note and comply with the preceding notice, as no other or far- 
ther notice will be issued. ROBERT J. DILLON, 
New York, June 1, 1854. Counsel to the Corporation. 














N.B.—Al} blisbed in the City of New York are requested to publish the prec 
he sth aa 3 


notice until y o ‘July next ence in each week, and to send their bills, with affidavits 
publication, to the office of the Counsel to the Corporation, to be paid on the final taxation of the 
proceedings. 





DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


7a excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed im 
‘amilies. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street, 


N. B. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, te 
burn eight hours. sepl10—3m. 





VERY SEASONABLE--A NEW BOOE OF TRAVELS. 


NORTHURFARI ; or, Rambles in Iceland. By Pliny Miles. 

This truly interesting book, relating as it does to an almost unexplored region cannet but prove 
of great interest to nll c asses of readers. In it are given lively and accurate deseriptions of the 
wondrous GEYSERS, MOUNT HEKLA, its ascent. and the descent into the Crater, &c., al) told 
in the unrivalled style of the author of the ‘‘ Communipau Letters’’ in the Boston Post and Phile- 
“— Saturday Courter. 

he above work will be ready on the 15th July to be published in one vol., 12mo. 330 pp., priee 
one dollar, on receipt of which sum it will be sent by mail, pest-paid to any part of the country. 


Published by CHARLES B. NORTON. 
*,* The usual discount to the Trade. 


RUSSIA, BY THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


RUSSIA. Translated from the French of the Marquis de Custine. 500 pages. 
Price $1 25. Cioth. 

The sale of this work in Europe has been very large, except in Russia, where it.» a prohibited 
book ; it tells the truth too faithfully to suit the views of the Russian Government. It differs from 
any previous work, in its graphic sketches of social life, its lively anecdotes, and the nee 
interesting adventures of the writer, who was a veteran traveller of rare intelligence and shrewd- 
ness. 





l vol. 12mn. 


Notices of the Press. 

** We have read this book with unusual zest, It is charming in every reepect—be'ng full of in- 
formation and very instructive. It differs essentially from all the recent books on Russia. The 
writer is a good traveller, a careful observer, and we should say an bonest chronicler of his im- 
pressions. We are persuaded that a conscientious regard for truth has governed the intelligent 
writer, and therefore the work merits entire confidence and liberal patronage.” — Phila. Enq. 

‘* The Marquis de Custine went to Russia prepossessed with favonrable ideas of the Government 
and pecple, but returned with utterly opposite opinions. His work analyzes the Russian charae- 
ter with great severity, but is replete with information on almost every subject that a student of 
Russian affairs can desire to be enlightened upon.’’—Com. Adv. 

**M. de Custine » as a sharp observer and much real information may be gathered from his nar- 
rative.’’— Boston Post. 

‘* Whoever wishe-—and who does not !—to obtain an accurate knowledge of the internal condi- 


tion of Russia, the nature and extent of her resources, and the practical influence of her institn- 
tions, will find in this volume better materials for his purpose than in any other now extant. It 
is a powerfally written book.”"—Buffalo Daily Republic. 

** Among all the books on Russia that have yet fallen under our notice, not one is so #t'raet' ve 
and instructive as this by the Marquis de Custine Every night, the author tells us, he ¢: 4 m stew 
to paper the occurrences and noticeable events of the day. He has taken particular paii+ '© por 


serve his conversations on divers interesting topies with distinguished statesmen and others. Ai 
this gives a freshness and interest to the work which are quite fascinating. There is, too, a ma- 
nifest honesty, fairness, and even seriousness of tone in the book which commend it most strong’y 
to eur confidence ; and in all respects it is one of the most agreeable and instructive books about 
Russia that has yet appeared.”’— Boston Traveller. 
D, A. & Co. have just Published— 

RUSSIA AS IT IS. By Count A, de Gurowski, 1 neat vol. 12mo. 

Price $1. Cloth. 


«The author takes no superficial, empirical view of his subject, but collecting a rich variety of 
facts, brings the lights ofa profound philosophy to their explanation. His work indeed neglects no 
essential detail—it is minute and accurate in its statistics—it abounds in lively pictures of society, 
manners andcharacter. * * * * # hoever wishes to obtain an accurate notien of the inter- 
nal condition of Kussia, the nature and extent of her resources, and the practical influence of her 
institutions, will here find ample material for his purpose.”"—N. Y. Tribune, 


+ PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JULY. 
NOW READY. 


C ommencing the 4th volume, with fine portrait on steel of the anthor of ‘' The Potiphar Pepers’* 
/ The Poem on the Jewish Cemetery at Newport, is tamped with the genius of Longfellow. — 
The ‘‘ Hymn to Atr’’ is a magnificent composition and if it is by Bayard Taylor, as we have heard, 
it is one of the best things he bas done. The series of articles on plants, the two last of which are 
rather oddly entitled ** A Biography,”’ are said to be written by Sehele de Vere, a Hungarian no 
bleman, now Professor in the University cf Virginia. They show a masterly knowledge of the 
subject, as well as of the English language, and are the most beautifully written sketches of the 
kind we have ever read. Melville’s new story, ‘* Israel Potter,” appears to be a veritable narra- 
tive of the adventures of a Yankee soldier, who was taken prisoner at Bunker’s Bill, carried te 
England, and remained abroad fifty years. Thestory is told in an easy. familiar style which to 
many will be more attractive than the luxurious and characteristic manner which belongs to the 
author of ‘* Typee.”’ The first article, ‘‘ Is Man One or Many,”’ gives a lucid and comprehensive 
view of the arguments and researches, which have recently startled the worlo in regard to the pri- 
mitive origi: of mankind. Altogether this is a great variety of sound and entertaining reading for 


x weather, and evidently the product of some of the cleverest pens in the country.’’—New York 
rpress, 


pp. 328. Well printed. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 








OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J. 
Comstock. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, July 22nd, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne berth secured until = for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 
TOWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 W4!l Street. 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 
The steamship ARCTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail August 5th, 1854. 
oe will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
of war. 





Nortice.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, wages and provisions, the 
price of passage in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the first of July, will be $130 im the 
first cabin, and $75 im the second cabin. 
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G. P. PUTNAM & 00.5 FORTHOOMING PUBLICATIONS 


’ K—A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRIOA ; or, Life 
i BAZARD TAYLOR: NEM WOBETA 100 nlonaton 
It. MISS COUPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND RBASON OF COUNTRY 
7 With Ilastrations by Deepler. 1 vol., square 9vo. 
TENCE AND MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
a. Being a Desc nnotated Catalogue of the varions divisions 


IIL 
ILL rintive and A wn 
pene as by C. K. Goodrich. 4to. 


IV. PROF. DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edi- 
tier. Svo. 

Vv. PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANY OF THE U, 8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 4to. 
(Next week.) 

VL THE WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE. 1 vol., uniform with Addison. 

VII. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
‘With Illustrations. 12mo 

VIIT. DOLLARS AND CENTS. New edition (th). 


MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 


By F. W. Shelton, 
1 vol 12mo. 


l vol., 12mo. (Next week.) 








CRYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romance. F 
author of ‘‘ Salander the Pragon,’’ ‘‘ Up the River,’’ and ‘‘ Rector of Bardolph. 
With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. 

we ly imaginative and very charmingly written romance fs ‘ Crystalline.’ It will enhaace 
the aneae high a eoneien of its aathor. We have followed the little heroine through all her r- 
verses rm oa > wept interest. * * * 

” &e.—Knickerbocker .. } 
wee ie Se we read anything more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort of a 
’ Ua ’ 
a Gcscuallinn to too exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the wor : 
with patient endurance, to be finally raised from its humility and covered with rewar | 
and glories, in the midst of which the angelic nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 
deeper obeisance.’’— A h ‘ 

” Tait the pos Om 4 Sean lence bain to his exuberant fancy, and has drawn out a story fall 
of interest and beauty.’’— Boston Traveller. ; “ 

“* Tt is a charming romance—beautifully and simply written.”’—The Palladium. __ 

“ He has illustrated the value of little things in this charming volume, which one will not will- 
imgl let until it is finished. —N. VF. Observer. 
Mr Shelton's characterisi!, » +: 
Chronicle. 


The style is singularly graceful and w: 


») estof fancy and freshness of style mark this book,” 


k will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
ee “aunt published by OUARLED SORIBNER 


0. 145 Nassau-st. 





J. S REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU ST., N. Y., 
Will Publish, early in July, in Five Volumes, 12mo., Price $5. 
‘TR3 AMBROSIANAS. With Portraits of Wilson, Lockhart, Maginn, Hogg, and 
mF iy baived by Dr. Shelton Mackenasie, Editor of Sheil’s ** Sketches of the Irish Bar.’”’ 

The Noctes were commenced in 1812, and closed in 1855. Even in England the lapse of years 
has obscured maay circumstances which were well known thirty years ago. 

Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, already favourably known as editor of Sheil’s ** Sketches of the Irish 
Bar,”’ has undertaken the editorship of *‘ The Noctes Ambrosianw,’’ for which a familiar ae- 
quaintance, during the last twenty-five years, with the persons, events, and places therein noticed 
may be assumed to qualify him. He has been on terms of intimacy with most of the eminent po- 
litical and literary characters treated of in the ‘* Noctes,’’ and his annotation of the text will in- 
elude personal recollections of them. : : 

Besid-s this, Dr. Mackenzie has written for this edition a ‘ er oe | of the Rise and Progress of 
Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ with original memoirs of the principal accredited authors of the 
** Noctes,’’ vis :—Prof. Wilson, The Ettrick Shepherd, J. G. Lockhart, and De. Magian. 

He will also zive the celebrated ‘‘ Chaldee Manuseript ’’ published in 1817, instantly suppressed, 
and so scarce that the only popy which the editor has ever seen is tha: from which he makes the 
present reprint. There will also be given the three articles, entitled ** Christopher in the Tent,” 
(in August and Cy 1819), never before printed, in an 


shape, in thiscountry. The inter- 
locators in ** The 
ct) ” 


‘ent,’’ include the greater number of those afterwards introduced ia the 


The “ Metrieum Symphosiam Am)rosianum’’—aa addendum to No. IIL. of ** The Noctes’’ 
(and which notices every living author of note, in the year 1822), will be incorporated in this edi- 
tioa. This has never before beea reprinted here. 


Nearly Ready, in Two Volumes. 


TOE ODOHERTY PAPERS. Forming the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of the 
late Dr. Maginn. With aa Original Memoir and Vopious Notes by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 

For more than « quarter of a century, the most remarkable magazine writer of his time, was the 
late William Mazina, LL.D., well known as tue Sir Morgan Odoherty of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
aad as the principal contributor, for many years, to Fraser's and other periodicals. The com- 
bined learning, wit, eloquence, ery ny and humour of Maginn, had obtained for him, long 
before his death ia 1343, the title of ‘ The Modern Rabelais. His magazine articles possess ex- 
traordiasry merit. He had che act of patting a vast quantity of aaimal spirits upon paper, but his 
graver arlisles—which contain sound and serious principles of criticism—are earnest and well- 
reasoned. 

The collection now in hand will contain his Faceti (in a variety of languages), Translations, 
Travesties, and Original Poetry, also his prose Tales, which are emiuently beautiful ; the best of 
his critical articles (including his celebrated Shakspeare Papers), and his Homeric Ballads. The 

riodicals in which he wrote have been ransacked, from Blackwood to Punch, and the result will 

a series of great interest. ‘ ; 

De. Shalton Mackenzie, who has undertaken tne editorship of these writings of his distinguished 
countrym vw, will spare neither labour nor attention inthe work. The first volume will contain an 
original Memoir of Dr. Maginn, written by Dr. Mackenzie, and a characteristic Portrait, with fac- 

simile. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


i* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and eflicacious, 


Se Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 





Warrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
my of the , heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Dragat, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥., 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
em Broad 


way, and by ros) & Bloodgood Flushing, L. L. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450_ West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
T= leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk— Annual Division ef profits. 
Fire Office will ) a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
afges eas veins of Focesiane ao nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and @ return of one 
' Ae the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
the Company toa return of half the profits. 
are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. ©. Barciar, Ese., Chat 
Freperick Morris, —— Spaces G, Somme, Eee. 
Cuas. Tuos. Sewarp, Ese. ‘L a * 
Joan guav, Esa. Tuomas West, Esq. 
Frayois F. Woopuovss, Ese. 
Wu. H. Preston, Esq., Secrefary. 
AUDITORS. 
| 


2 
i 
i 
g 


Omaries Bennett, Esq. 
Hueu Crort, Ese. 
Joun Mess, Bs. 


Henry Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wittiams, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Guy, Mitts & Co. 
Messas. Carpa.s, Inirre & Russx.1, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, 
Strachan. 


H. Pryor, J. 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. 


Halifax, N.S. ... 0... ..-05- 


&, John, N. B...... 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


on, T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, Genera! Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
fice—MONTREAL. 


&. John’s, Newfoundland,... § ? 


Charlottetown, P. R. Island. § H 











BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accwmulated Surplus. 


as COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 

€ Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

““No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


AGENCY, 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, ~~ Hon, Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lith St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
T requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them A some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 

ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
Issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits towing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by adve ments and the free distribu- 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, ee 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 


Pelicies will hereafter be entitling ng! assured, woe at oe pa. oe of his | pre- 
mfuma, or at any futwre period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
any responsibility or 


maent made— narantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed Weesete. 

— an can at any time present his policy ani demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of ene half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known act Cash 
walue. 


Applicants aro not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


fs. Bitiottson, M. DF. B 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss 
a a amen Hugh Croft, | J. Leander Starr. 
Joseph jpson, T. Colley Grattaa. 


A. ©. Barclay, | 
Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 


-M™artes Beuneit, 


“Woutreal ....... cote sees J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kianear, Hon, 
Halifax N.S... cee. veneers 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. . 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
. -~ « ight, E. . J. A. 
“john, Me Bees sue coef BigheFlggem > Welt, B Altton, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


. 8. John’s, Newfoundland. . $ BM erie ue Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
SAMES 8. M. CHTPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 


Office—MOoNTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GORNERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
‘A Savine Bank ror tax Wipow aND THe OrPway.”’ 
tte Life Assurance Society baving deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of 8100,000. 
S100 State 8 } ; 
rad Tiuh ateckanae wile tee Gute Lee, re en CLLER OF SHE GPATE 
Show ot Cee | Conese Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
Ontoas going ls CALIFORNIA and to 





Personas AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
Tbe Local Board of Directors every day for tr ion of current business, 
Medical Examiners in daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 

Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. EB. Habicht, 
F. ©, Tucker, 


. G, Stout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 





Wall 


James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 
Daniel Parish, 

Paul Spofford. 
Henry Ladiam, 





BANKERS: 


The Merchauts’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR. 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
: MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


tion of as well as by the exercise of personal infi an ple, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be jae to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice —y induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. . 

In claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely u 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the in of its lating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend or one Life Office superiorjto another, with those whieh must speak home to al! 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other = he now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr ted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’”’ at the saving to the assured 





n what they con- 











of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada,”’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
correspond with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesis and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 Pad cent interest. 
For further inf ion, Pr Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 
snus * GLASGOW,’? 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craig, Commander, 


“NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, acd 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz: 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 











Saturday, August Sth, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesday.............. » «daly llth, 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ..............-..$90 00 
De Ge BGR) 6 pc cdabeccéiccc cbecesese . 75 Ov 
Gein + elie mi e600 Brnsaneunce conte, wu ope ce oes 60 00 


(Steward’s fee included. } 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 
I di dto pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but to 





Pp gers are req 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughom the year. 


The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on ha medormentioned dates thronghort 











the year ; touching at Por h to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
i New York. London. 

HENDRIK HUDSON,..... . H. Jewett | June 18... October 16| August 6... December 4 
OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold | June 30... October 28 | August 18... December 16 
A) ERICAN RAGLE * Fale Bp H. Moore | July 12... Novem. 9] August 30... December 28 
DEVONSHIRE,............J. M. Lord] July 24... Novem. 21 | May 14... Septemb’r 1] 
VICTORIA. | snaas saa Edmund Champion] Aug 5... Decem. 3| May 26... Septemb’r 23 
PALESTINE, (New)...... E. G. Tinker | Aug 17... Decem, 15 -.. October § 
MARGARET EVANS......8. C. Warner | Aug 29... Decem, 27 | June October 17 
SOUTHAMPTON... ..........J. Pratt | May 13... Septem 10] July . October 29 
NORTHUMBERLAND, ...S. L. Spencer | May 25... Septem 22 | July ... November 10 
AMAZON, (New).......... H. R. Hovey | - ... October 4| —————... November 2 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin passage s now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines anc 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


ange 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance 
A INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the at i 

gals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of aumuities, Thele Tebless Retee bane ees. 
hel Ty J. cen pa few will » found lower than those of other Com- 

. und, t i ‘ ; 
; vag te hye pone tee Rs ve ya bap the personal responsibility of 


Business, to take up that of LIFE 


" try. Pamphlets, contain- 
Tables of Rates, and e information relating to the subje. So . 
ne 8 Company is willing to (hms to the extent of T WENTY Fi veTMOUua D DOLLARS, 
on an 


le life. . 
The au' Capital of the Company is Two * 
Pants or DOLLARS. OE Se aon ante rete nearly THERE 

4 3. . amounting to ne » sae 
end constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will nat 4 nae of calles, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnst, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


Millions of 


@roace Baacrar, Esq. Josera Gaitiarp, Jr., Esq. 1. W. Fase 
Moarimer Livisaeras, Esq. | Avex. Hammon, Jr., Esq. | Joseru iy ‘ 
Sp. F. SanveRson, lo , 27 


Wittiam 8S. Werwore, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Av¥xanper E, Hosacx, M.D 


AUSTIN u. Sanps 
ALFRED » MD. 


. l 
PELL, Resident Secretary. 


or P sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and ?}70 South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
62 1st of each month, as follows :— 





New York on & 







New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, Ist January .........0.000% Sa Ganans § 16th Febraary 
? ) eres qeete ea 16th June. 
a Ist September ...... ee AREER é 16th October 
ST.NICHOLAS a February Co cccsesecsccs coceesce em March. 
aedos . st June,.... S accemettts ts uuete ewe 6th July, 
a BE DONE. 0.6: ix0 0 on sneseon Seteestd } 16th Novembe 
U0 ni Ist March ....... ne honeesiveg iaeer 16th April. 
pnt > on a ee } Ist July PUI ET TRIPE TTT TTT } 16th August, 
. Ist November ....... babe voces dee cbs 16th Decembe: 
Ist April .. ° eeeses+@ 16th May 
WILLIAM TELL, } ea a . ith May. 
Ds onstnchs nices ecccreces 16th Septembe: 
Willard, master. ERE 16th Joneery. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al] requisite articles for the cor: 


The price 


fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. 
of — is $100, without wines or “7 
ill be forwarded free from any charge but those actna’? 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 


oods sent to the subscribers w 
incurred. 





L161 Pear! strees, 





—_ 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


tee rececescoes West, 


TBO 4 ceccdvcccecccccces ee 


The ATLANT 
The PACIFIC . 


Bio AMOU: 060 00 secses Fete teeter neta reece see cess OSpt. Leom, 
The BALTIO, .....cccsesescesecercscrsccccccsccces OMpt, OOMSRCGR, 
Tho ADRIATIC ......ssccececseseeesceecsceececes OSpt, ————— 


care has 
and their a 


do. 
‘ce Raat 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, a 
od for ane oe ok and a 
ions’ are e! ce fort. 

Price of passage from New York to verpool, in first cabin, $120 + in second 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $800. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL. 




















For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & ©O., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for 
clone tenes or metals, unless bills of lading are signed 
erein, 


gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewe 
therefor, and the value thereof pots a 








THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL Mam. 
STEAM SHIPS. 
In consequence of the increased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 


increased as follows :— 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... .... sees... 819 | Second Cabin Passage.,....... 








we rerrreret 1 | 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ......6 :60 cee eee $110 | Second Cabin Passage................... 360 
B@” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains Capta 
Arabia,.,..... srocsecce cee Ome. UDKINS. FE ETE 
Wy 60> 00 os020000 00ensee.sou wt Rrrteg. | Europa, ..........+..+.... Capt, SHANNOR 
BEDS 6 060 ce ce cccvccescced Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,.. ........+.eeeee0+... Capt, Stone 
AS Ry Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,.........0.0. 005 -.. Capt. Levtoa 
— vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on pori 
Ww. 
From 

CBR és6ccs v0.0 09 MORO. os dcncccceves Wednesday... ......4. 45. Jaly Sth 1854 
Europa, .. BOO WOU coe ace ccces Wednesday... ..... July 12th * 
America, Boston. ... . .Wednesday. July 1%h * 
Asia. New Yor Wednesday, .. . duly 2th * 
Niagara Boston. . ..- Wednesday... . -August 2d “ 
Africa New York Wednesday... .... -++-August %h * 
I. dice ato a6 wine Boston Wednesday... ... eceess.. Atigust 16th * 
Arabia....... geseseee New York, ...... 226+: Wednesday. ...... eens coos August 23rd “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelr 
——— Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof there 
expre: b 


Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York, 
steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


The price of passage by the 


E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green 


- 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 








WASHINGTON.,........-Capt. J. D. Lines. , SDERMANN,..............Capt. E. Higgins. 
These stop at South , both going and returning. 
Propvosep Dates or SarLinc—1S54. 
From New York. From Bremen 
Washington.... ...........-..Saturday, Jan. 28.........Feb. [24 





FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


Washington 


= Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29} Hermann ......,. Wednesday, Sept. i3 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct li 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24/ Hermann ........ Wednesday, Nev 4 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21] Washington... ,.. Wednesday, Dec 6 
Hermann ,....... Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ...... .. Wednesday, Jan. 3 





Stopping at Southampton both going and ~yos, they offer to passengers proceeding to Len- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and } 5 rs must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is hed to each st ° 
For freight or passage apply to 





C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southam 


pton, 
Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 


and Southampton, for the year 1363.’ on the following days : 
NEW YORK. 





Franklin. ... 1854. April Franklin. 

Union. .. eocee Union 

Franklin. Franklin... .. 

Union..... Wiss po ccce cence 

Franklin....... Franklin, ........+. 
nion Jnion,. 

es hee 23 Franklin, .......... 
oO 0 ‘ ss Gede ceeernes 

Pranklin , .. 00 000 ove Nov noun | a er 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built we | for Government service, of 220 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most ——— kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Leon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ second class, nat ae’ 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... 
ad o ad ad ‘ oe o secon alass..... eco 
No pone secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board, 
Alf letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agént, Havre. 

CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 


CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, FROM LIVERPOOL, 














City of Manchester... . Saturday, July 22, 1854. | City of Manchester, .Wednesday, June 28, 1854. 
City of Philadelphia.. .Saturday, Aug. 19, ‘* | City of Philadelphia Wednesday, July 26, * 
City of Manchester... Saturday, Sept. 20, “* City of M WwW y, Sept 6, 
RATES OF PASSAGE, one 
ROM PHILADELPHIA. M LIVERPOOL. ; 
Seioon after Staterooms teeG0e cee ceoees $90 | Saloon after Staterooms... ........ 21 guineas 
os. BE, 2” Sad ces de caee cs 65 an er eorerere Tos 
ear er eee 55 i ee rere ee 


ing Steward’s fees. , 
Including Steward’s fees ‘HIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and £40 from Liverpool. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. ‘ » 

An experienced surgeon wil! be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, 
and despatch. 

ight ly to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, : 
a ee 17 Talnnt Street, Philadelphia. 

or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
: . a ici 3 2 he above or 
N.B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient goods offer, one of the ¢ 
other steam veunele will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 
Chesapeuke, going or returning. 


will be forwarded with economy 
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. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOF, 
OFFICE, No. 30, PARK PLACE, 








